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IW ENGLAND has always been 
more noted for its cotton and paper 
mills than for its flour mills, and 
famous the world over in : 


has become 


these other classes of industrial effort; 
yet strange to say, what are perhaps the 
oldest flour mills in the country are locat- 
ed in New England and characteristically 
prove their sturdiness by their continu- 
ous operation, . 


Two of these are tidewater mills—one 
located at Rowley, the other at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. The one at Rowley, known as 
the Glen Mill, is the older of these, and 
has been operated continuously except 
for a short period, since 1643, that is, 273 
years. The exact date of the building of 
the Gloucester mill is somewhat in doubt, 
but it is known to be over 250 years ago. 
It is called the Riverdale Grist Mill. 


THE MILL AT ROWLEY 


The Rowley mill, in the ancient parish 
of Byfield is owned by descendants of 


Richard Dummer. Even today, after so 
many years of service, the old mill pre- 
sents much the same appearance that it 
did when the river was first harnessed to 
the wheel and the large round stones took 
the place of the pestle and mortar. 

The original building has been enlarged 
to meet the demands of the increased 
population, but the same dam, with the 
identical stones‘and timbers imbedded in 
the mud, the same waterway and founda- 
tion for the wheel-box, stronger with 
i Ae showing signs of age, are 
su ere, 

The mill is situated in the midst of a 


pretty valley, where the waters pour down 

between sloping hills, while’on either side 

of the stream, as far as the eye can see, 

ee oaks and pines and white 
‘ches, 


The first Dummer mill in the new world 


_— 
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was built at Roxbury, Mass., by Richard 
Dummer, a rich Englishman, who came 
to the colony in 1632. He remained in 
Roxbury until four years later, when he 
fell into disfavor with the governor be- 
cause of untimely political activity, and 
removed to the parish of Byfield. Here 
he was granted a large tract of land in 
consideration of the establishment of a 
grist mill. In 1638 the waters of the 
Parker River were first troubled by arti- 
ficial barriers and machinery. John Pear- 
son and Richard Dummer were the origi- 
nal millers of the town, and for a time 
were partners. Then Dummer acquired 
the whole interest in the mill. 


THE OLD GLEN MILL 

In 1643-4 Thomas Nelson was alloted 
36 acres of land on what is now Mill 
River for the purpose of erecting a saw 
and grist mill. The partner of Richard 
Dummer soon acquired this new mill, and 
this is the one which is now known as the 
Glen Mill, and which has been in the 
Dummer family for so long. It figured 
largely in the history of the times. 

In the King Philip War a large number 
of men were drawn from Byfield, and 
with them were carried wagonloads of 
meal for their own and for their com- 
patriots’ fare in the struggle which fol- 
lowed. Still later, in the French and 
Indian War, the stone wheels of the old 
Glen Mill ground the corn into meal for 
the fighting men of Massachusetts Bay 
colony. 

With the news of the first English dep- 
redation, plans were made by the men of 
the town to join the Continental forces 
and to send meal to the army. The old 
Benjamin Coleman house, which is still 
standing, was made the rendezvous. Here 
a little later a large wagon was prepared 
and loaded with meal from Glen Mill—as 
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much as the wagon would hold—and with 
a guard of patriots the trip to Valley 
Forge was made and the contents turned 
over to the quartermaster of Washington’s 
army. 

The first Dummer mill on the waters of 
the Parker River was suspended after a 
long life, and Samuel Dummer acquired 
the present Glen Mill in 1817. The fam- 
ily had always been millers, as far back 
as legend recounts, and so, after a lapse 
of years during which the mill was out 
of the family, it was but natural that a 
member of it should want to get it back 
again. It has been under the manage- 
ment and ownership of a member of the 
family ever since. 

The old undershot wheel was replaced 
a number of years ago by a small turbine, 
but old-fashioned millstones are still used 
for —s the corn. Before the old 
wheel was taken down, the structure and 
its surroundings represented a _ typical 
mill scene of 300 or 400 years ago. The 
wheel was 35 feet in diameter, and the 
roof was low and sloping, reaching almost 
to the ground. The dimensions of the 
buildin’ were much smaller than at pres- 
ent. 


RIVERDALE GRIST MILLS 


The Riverdale grist mills, located at 
Riverdale, Gloucester, still continue to 
make their daily grind, as they have done 
almost unceasingly for the last 250 years, 
with power supplied by the waters of 
quaint old Mill River. 

These ancient mills, bearing unmistak- 
able signs of the wear of two and one- 
half centuries, form an interesting and 
important part of Gloucester’s history. 
Situated in the heart of picturesque ‘Riv- 
erdale, where Boston residents annually 
find a summer retreat, the dilapidated 
buildings and running stream, with its 
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churning foam, have a charm which makes 
the place more attractive. 

The present owners of the mills have 
made no effort to disturb or modernize 
them, while annually between their stones 
thousands of bushels of grain are being 
ground into flour or meal. Over 25 years 
ago, the mills were purchased by the late 
Albert Dodge in connection with the grain 
business he maintained in the city proper; 
and after his death, the property was 
taken over by the Albert Dodge Co., the 
present owners. 

The Gloucester mill was at one time the 
most important along the coast, and it 
was not more than 25 years ago when 
ships laden with corn plied up the Mill 
River to have their cargoes ground. 


TOWN GRANTS FOR MILL PURPOSES 

In the early days the means of pro- 
ducing food were of great concern to the 
settlers of New England, and though 
there is no record of a grant providing 
for a mill earlier than 1664—although it 
is known that one existed—there is a 
record of a grant in that year by which 
the inhabitants gave to their pastor, the 
Rev. John Emerson, “all the rights, privi- 
leges, ponds and streams belonging to it 
and all fresh meadow thereabouts,” pro- 
vided he would keep a mill in operation 
and repair, and grind the grist of the 
town folk. 

From votes of the town, passed some 
years later, an inference may be drawn 
that Mr. Emerson did not for a long 
period make any use of the grant, for on 
Feb. 18, 1677, the town voted that a corn 
mill should be set up and erected on the 
sawmill dam and the town give the stream 
to the saw mill. “Saw Mill Dam” is the 
place now occupied by the tide mills or 
Riverdale mills. 

No other mention of a corn mill is found 
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until May 13, 1690, when one was erected 
on Walker’s Creek, on the spot where the 
old dam is still to be seen, at the westerly 
end of the stream running from Cape 
Pond. ‘The town records state that on 
March 11, 1677, a town meeting was called, 
when, “upon much discourse about the 
mill, Mr. John Emerson, having under- 
taken to erect a corn mill, did promise in 
said meeting to set it upon the saw mill 
dam and to supply the town.” 


THE “PEQUETT” MONOPOLY 


Contemporary with these two, and even 
more picturesque, is the old town mill at 
New London, Conn., which, while not in 
operation today, is still in an excellent 
state of preservation, and might be oper- 
ated if desired, but probably not profit- 
ably. This mill was erected as the result 
of a town meeting in 1650, which selected 
six men to build it, and gave to John 
Winthrop and his heirs a monopoly of 
grist milling in the town of “Pequett,” as 
New London was then called, so long as 
the mill placed in their charge was kept 
in operation. ‘This is one of the first 
monopolies recorded in the history of 
New England. 

Some time after this a complaint was 
made against Winthrop by the people 
through the general court that he was not 
adhering ciosely to his contract, and was 
lax in his service, and James Rogers, who 
had subleased the mill from Winthrop, 
was ordered by the court to be in daily 
attendance at the mill in order that the 
people be properly served. 

Later Rogers and Winthrop had lengthy 
litigation over the proprietorship of the 
mill, and the sons of Winthrop erected a 
rival mill. Rogers erected another build- 
ing which practically shut off communica- 
tion with the highway for the Winthrop 
mill. This brought matters to a crisis, 
and two commissioners were appointed to 
settle the dispute. The Winthrops settled 
with a money payment, and continued the 
milling monopoly until 1709, when a town 
meeting authorized another to build a 
mill. 

These mills, compared to the present- 
day model plants, are naturally insignifi- 
cant, but as links in the chain of the 
development of the American milling his- 
tory they are notable, and doubtless 
played as important a part in the history 
of their own time as the big mills of today 
are playing in the twentieth century. 
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AUSTRALIAN CROP AREA 


Will Be Reduced Below Last Year—Wheat 
Advanced by Government—Price Fix- 
ing Becoming a Fetish 

Avetane, So. Aust., Aug. 21.—The two 
things above all others which are now 
being sedulously preached by thinking 
men in Australia are “increased produc- 
tion” and “economy in the matter of ex- 
penditure, especially for non-essentials.” 


i ee 


industries, particularly agricultural and 
pastoral, have proved the backbone of 
the country, and nobly responded to the 
demands made upon them; and it is rec- 
ognized that they will again do all that 
is required of them, although on this oc- 
casion the call will be unprecedentedly 
heavy and prolonged. 


CROP INDICATIONS 


Ever since the 1915 crop was garnered, 
the departments of agriculture in the sev- 





Old Town Mill in New London, Connecticut, Dating from 1650 


Australia’s financial obligations are 
rapidly growing, and our statesmen clear- 
ly recognize that, unless every possible 
effort is put forth in the direction of 
stimulating production and checking dis- 
bursements, when the day of reckoning 
comes, as surely it must, the strain upon 
the country and upon the people will be 
severe indeed, 

In former times of stress, the primary 





eral states, led by their respective min- 
isters, have been Vigorously and consist- 
ently appealing to the farmers again to 
crop every available acre. Although wor- 
ried by the uncertainty of the remunera- 
tion likely to be received eyen for their 
recent crop, the latter have taken well to 
heart the authorities’ request. 
Nevertheless, owing largely to lack of 
suitable labor, the late coming of the 


Grist Mills at Riverdale, near Gloucester, Mass., Still Running after 250 Years of Activity 
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opening rains of the season, and other 
factors over which the landholders had 
no control, it may be fairly asserted that 
the total area seeded is considera) ly 
smaller than that of 12 months ago, .i- 
though it is expected to make a very sat- 
isfactory showing compared with preced- 
ing years. 

Official data relating to Victoria indi- 
cate a contraction of 17 per cent coin- 
pared with 1915, but a greater area than 
that seeded in 1914. As a matter of fact, 
the area constitutes a record, with the 
exception of 1915. Private estimates point 
to a reduction of 20 per cent in the area 
under crop in New South Wales, jut 
prospects are for a yield in that state 
well up to last year’s magnificent record. 

The area covered by the drills in South 
Australia will probably be 10 to 15 per 
cent under that of last year, but here 
again the productive outlook is excellent. 
Since the rains set in, they have bern 
marked by unusual volume and regu- 
larity, and it is confidently expected that 
the rainfall for the winter—June, July 
and August—will be easily the heavic:t 
on record. This, of course, is most grati- 
fying and encouraging, for in South Au;- 
tralia, perhaps more than in any of thie 
other states, it is the winter precipitation 
which so vitally affects the crop returns. 
Almost invariably substantial downpours 
from the beginning of June to the end of 
August are followed by an eminent|) 
satisfactory harvest. 

The position in Western Australia is 
very pleasing, on the whole, and shoul 
the conditions continue to ‘be favorable 
during the remainder of the season, 
Queensland will be able to register a rec 
ord yield. 


THE WHEAT SCHEME 


A few weeks ago indications pointed 
unmistakably to a fall in the price of 
wheat to 4s 3d per bu, but owing to the 
rises notified from London and America 
the Australian Wheat Board has now ad 
vanced the rate for export from 4s 9d to 
5s per bu. This naturally is extremely 
gratifying to the producers, who have 
long been wondering whether they would 
not have to be content with the prices 
thus far obtained for their grain. 

In consequence of the improved out- 
look, however, the board has at last an 
nounced its determination to make a fur 
ther advance of 6d per bu, and this, it is 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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“Last Year,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “there was a lot of talk about Kansas mill- 
ers Sbeing licked by poor wheat, this Jear the spring 
23 wheat millers is licked by no wheat, and next 
year something else will break out on millers 
.somewheres else. Now I ain’t nothing but what 
ee F rightly call a sort of crick miller, but my 
Pie experience is that a miller Who has got sense 
S and horse power and backbone ain’t ever licked 
uf “iby conditions,—ain’t never licked at all until 
‘Reghe becomes aj\part of the tough, bin burned 
Rand high ash crop which the last 
SY Grim Reaper gathers in his harvest.” 














A MISTAKEN INFERENCE 


In The Northwestern Miller for Sep- 
tember 13 there appeared an article on 
the retrogression of Milwaukee as a mill- 
ing center. From the communication 
which follows, it appears that this article 
was susceptible of misinterpretation, 
touching which some comments will be 
found herewith. 


“Mitwavkes, September 28. 
“Editor Northwestern Miller, 

“Sir: In reading the editorial in your 
September 13 issue on the subject of 
Milwaukee’s milling the writer is inspired 
to call your attention to the fact that a 
portion of this article can be construed as 
a reflection on Messrs. John B. A. Kern 
& Sons, and feeling as I do, and antici- 
pating that it was never the intention of 
the writer to ever imply such a reflection, 
I am taking the liberty to write you this 
letter, with the request that you publish 
the same. 

“Messrs. John F. Kern and Adolph L. 
Kern splendidly carried out the estab- 
lished policy of their father, Mr. John B. 
A. Kern, founder of the business, in eom- 
pleting their seventy years’ career in this 
line, in a high-minded and broad manner. 
Being their near neighbor, and conse- 
quently having the opportunity of being 
a close observer of their methods, I de- 
sire to testify how pleasant and cordial 
our constant contact with them was these 
many years, and how much we always had 
to respect them as competitors who car- 
ried on their business along the right 
lines, and with the greatest consideration 
and courtesy to their competitors. 

“Our company always felt that what- 
ever helping hand we could justify our- 
selves to ask*of Messrs. John B. A. Kern 
& Sons would be gladly and freely forth- 
coming. They were ever ready to respond 
to any request for proper co-operation to 
achieve any end which would for the 
general good of the milling trade. Mr. 
John F. Kern at one time was president 
of the Milwaukee Millers’ Association, 
and Mr. Adolph L, Kern was at one time 
a director of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. They could always be counted 
upon to do their share in association work 
in the trade, both locally as well as na- 
tionally. They were the finest kind of 
competitors in every sense of the word. 
Their “Suecess” flour had an enviable 
Teputation as to quality, and it was al- 
ways marketed at a fair price. I believe 
the milling fraternity throughout the 
trade will testify that they neyer found 
this brand being sold at a cut price. 

“Messrs. Kern were not in the business 
only to achieve success, as far as dollars 
were concerned, but they were true to the 
traditions of their firm in pursuing their 
business with lofty ideals, and with due 
consideration to all. When the time came 
When they felt that they should discon- 
tinue the business, on account of man 
other demands made upon them throu 


their varied interests, they felt that they 
did not want anybody else to continue to 
sell the “Success” brand, as they had no 
one in their own immediate family to con- 
tinue the business, and they preferred 
not to leave it to the mercy of others to 
perhaps market this brand in a manner 
contrary to the ideals that they had set 
for themselves, and which they had so 
long adhered to with this brand. I am 
sure that the example set by Messrs. John 
B. A. Kern & Sons to the milling trade 
in pursuing their business in the manner 
they did is one of great service, and one 
that any miller can justify himself in 
emulating. 

“I consider it a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to bring forth the thoughts as I 
express them in the manner as I did 
above, and it is easy to do so, as they 
come sincerely from the heart. At the 
time of the convention held by the Millers’ 
National Federation in Milwaukee, at 
which Messrs. Kern were very active in 
their hospitality to their brother millers, 
we adopted a slogan, with which I am 

ing to close this letter. 

“Hoch sollen sie leben! ” 

“Yours very truly, 


“Water STERN.” 


The editor of the Northwestern Miller 
is under obligations to Mr. Stern for thus 
publicly calling attention to the possi- 
bility of the misconstruction to which he 
refers in such a characteristically gen- 
erous spirit of fairness and courtesy to 
his fellow-millers, and deeply regrets that 
what was said in these columns could be 
so construed as to imply that, in retiring 
from business, Messrs. Kern displayed 
either lack of enterprise or inability suc- 
cessfully to cope with modern conditions, 
still more.a disregard of the moral obli- 
gations which rest upon those so fortunate 
as to inherit an old-established business 
of high repute. 

Such inferences cannot justly be 
drawn from the article referred to; nev- 
ertheless, if such a meaning was implied 
by any one, The Northwestern Miller is 
very glad of the opportunity, afforded 
by Mr. Stern’s letter, to correct it and 
emphatically to state that it is unjustified 
and unwarranted. It most heartily and 
sincerely indorses all that Mr. Stern says 
concerning the exceptionally honorable 
career of Messrs. Kern and the very high 
standard of business ethics which they 
have always and most consistently main- 
tained. 

Not only in business but in personal 
matters these gentlemen have always 
shown themselves to be possessed of the 
highest attributes; a fact of which The 
Northwestern Miller is aware by reason 
of its own knowledge, obtained during 
many years of uninterrupted and uni- 
formly agreeable association. 

Prompt to recognize and honor all the 
obligations and responsibilities of both 
business and personal relations, Messrs, 


Kern have held a foremost place in the 
regard and respect of the trade and their 
friends, and now that they are retiring, 
for the excellent reasons adduced by Mr. 
Stern, it is fitting that they should receive 
the utmost credit for their highly com- 
mendable record and their most admirable 
motives in withdrawing from the industry 
in which they have for so long been 
prominent. 

The Northwestern Miller is seldom open 
to the criticism of not being entirely clear 
in what it has to say. If the article on 
Milwaukee milling was obscure in its 
meaning and intent, and thereby suscep- 
tible of misinterpretation, it was wholly 
inadvertent. In respect of Messrs. Kern, 
nothing was further from the intention 
of this journal than to reflect, directly or 
by inference, upon their action in discon- 
tinuing business; a procedure which, under 


- the circumstances, is entirely to their 


credit. 


GETTING WEARISOME 


Cleveland, Ohio, still persists in its 
curious method of trying to sell com- 
modities through the mail by represent- 
ing that a shipment to a near-by point 
has been refused, for .some reason or 
other, by the consignee, and can there- 
fore be purchased at a heavy sacrifice in 
price by the persons addressed. 

It is difficult to account for these re- 
peated and always fruitless attempts, 
which have been exposed over and over 
again, which represent a considerable 
waste of postage and time, and which 
are open at least to the suspicion of du- 
plicity, except on the theory that there is, 
or was, a parent school in Cleveland 
where such merchandising methods were 
taught, and that its graduates have 
found temporary lodgment in various 
real or imaginary concerns, where they 
are attempting these trite and vicious 
forms of misrepresentation in the hope 
of getting business thereby. 

This system constitutes a very serious 
handicap upon Cleveland’s legitimate 
business concerns. It is natural that 
those who are constantly receiving let- 
ters, emanating from Cleveland, which 
make offers of this sort, should come to 
believe that it is the headquarters of 
business fakers, and that all communica- 
tions from that city making business 
propositions are thereby open to suspicion. 

There must be an organization of re- 
sponsible business men in Cleveland, a 
chamber of commerce, board of trade or 
civic association, which represents the 
legitimate industries of the place, and 
whose province it is to protect its mem- 
bership from disrepute and to conserve 
the reputation of the city as a safe and 
reliable manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing center, worthy of the confidence of 
buyers elsewhere. 

If so, this organization would do well 
summarily to restrict the epistolary ac- 
tivity of the horde of oil, paint, varnish, 
shingle stain and grease manufacturers, 
real or imaginary, who are flooding the 
mails with letters soliciting business on 
the basis of the consignment at a near-by 
station, rejected by the original buyer, 
and therefore to be sold at a large dis- 
count. 

If there is no such organization in 
Cleveland, or if it lacks the energy to act 
in the premises, the United States post- 
office authorities should investigate the 
matter, and ascertain whether it is not 
possible to prosecute some of these con- 
cerns for fraudulent use of the mails. 

he old Barrel-of-Oil left high and 
dry at a neighboring town and waiting 
for a purchaser has- been a joke in the 
milling trade for twenty years. The 
Northwestern Miller has had lots of fun 
with it, but despite the fact that the 
game has been exposed over and over 
again, Cleveland oil dealers never weary 
of sending out the same old form letters, 
making the same old silly propositions. 
Recently the paint and stain dealers have 
adopted the same methods. 

The thing is getting monotonous; the 
joke is worn out and the stupidity of 
these Cleveland - people, who refuse to 
realize that this petty confidence scheme 
is worn threadbare, has become exasper- 
ating. No miller who has a grain of 
sense is going to buy this rejected oil, 
paint or stain, which is alleged to be just 
around the corner, and so the method is 
harmless enough, but the trade is get- 
ting weary of the implied insult to its 
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intelligence, and The Northwestern Mill- 
er warns these would-be operators to 
cease and desist. If the reputable busi- 
ness men of Cleveland do not care 
enough for the good name of their city 
to put a stop to this activity, the authori- 
ties will be appealed to, and as a result 
a few of these people will go to jail. 

During the past week, two of these 
come-on letters have reached The North- 
western Miller, one from Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, the other from Wabasha, Minnesota. 
The former was written by the Electric 
Paint & Varnish Company, Cleveland, 
and signed by L. P. Kearns, Manager; 
the latter by the Industrial Refining 
Company, also of Cleveland. 

The Electric Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany says that “in checking our stock we 
find we have in storage near you a bar- 
rel of Electro-Carbon, which we do not 
wish to have returned on account of 
transportation charges.” Therefore, al- 
though the regular price is sixty cents a 
gallon, a special price is made of thirty- 
four cents a gallon, with permission to 
deduct “accrued freight charges” and to 
pay for the paint on January 1. “As 
we must make immediate disposition of 
this shipment, we will appreciate it if 
you will kindly favor us with your ad- 
vice by return mail, for which we inclose 
addressed envelope.” 

In reply, the firm addressed said: “We 
are wondering if you are ever going to 
sell that barrel of paint. Some twenty- 
odd years ago The Northwestern Miller 
carried a very humorous story and car- 
toon about the barrel of paint that was 
left over, and if it has been on hand all 
these many years it must be old enough 
to walk by this time, and we do not think 
you would have to pay any storage 
charges on it. Let us know where that 
barrel is and we might be able to take 
it off your hands.” 

The Industrial Refining Company says 
it recently made a shipment of its “Penn-~ 
sylvania Auto Oil to a large ro in 
Wadena, but same was refused by con- 
signee on account of slow delivery on the 
part of the railroad company, and it is 
up to us to dispose of this entire ship- 
ment as soon as possible.” 

It consists of six steel half-barrels and 
five steel barrels; regular selling price, 
sixty-five cents:a gallon; special price, 
thirty-nine cents a gallon; no charge for 
steel barrel and faucet, deduct all 
freight, pay December 15, use five gal- 
lons for test purposes for thirty days 
free; self-addressed envelope inclosed; 
“trusting to hear from you with a favor- 
able reply.” 

The Northwestern Miller admits that 
the stupid persistency of these people is 
getting on its nerves. They will not take 
a hint, and humorous treatment of these 
offers does not seem to convey to them 
the fact that the jig is up. This is fair 
notice that the next of these decoy letters 
which reaches this office will receive more 
serious and determined attention than 
mere -editorial comment. The joke has 
ceased to be amusing. 


THE DRIFTER 


This is a vagrom newspaper clipping, 
marked and sent to this office by a 
miller: ; 


“‘*When young Bingley was graduated 
from high school his family couldn’t de- 
cide what to make of him. His father 
wanted him to go to law school, and his 
mother wanted him to study for the min- 
istry and become a missionary, while his 
Uncle John thought he ought to take up 
medicine.’ 

“What did they finally decide?’ 

“*They didn’t decide anything. The 
boy just drifted into the hay and feed 
business.’ ” 


As the miller who sends the item re- 
marks: “This explains perfectly why the 
average hay and feed dealer uses such 
peculiar methods.” It also accounts for 
the performances of a great many others 
who have “just drifted” into business. 
Lacking education, training and experi- 
ence for the occupation they are in, they 
violate all its established principles, and 
in their ignorance of what is straightfor- 
ward commercial conduct, they get them- 
selves and all those who have dealings 
with them into endless and expensive 
trouble, in the end drifting out, even as 
they drifted in, 
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GOVERNMENT FLOUR BILLS 


Federal Department Pays High Prices for 
Flour for Indians—Talk of Price In- 
vestigation at Washington 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 2.—The fed- 
eral government will pay so much more 
money this coming year to feed the In- 
dians that it will a wonder if the 
Indian Bureau does not find it necessary 
to call for a good-sized deficiency appro- 

riation at the end of the next fiscal year. 
‘rom the bids received on the call of the 
commissioner of Indian affairs Aug. 30, 
and the awards made thus far, it is ap- 
parent that the government must pay 
largely -increased prices for all of the 
flour it buys. 

From a visit to the office of the com- 
missioner, it also appears-that at present 
the government has fallen short nearly 
3,000,000 Ibs of flour of the amount on 
which it called for bids, namely, 6,180,000 
lbs. When all the bids were gone over, 
and railroad rates and other costs com- 
puted, it was discovered that, out of the 
bids that were right in quality, conveni- 
ent to shipping points, and inside the 
price the officials figured they should pay, 
contracts could be let for only a little 
more than half the quantity to be pur- 
chased, 

Confronting this peculiar situation, the 
bureau sent out telegraphic calls last 
week for further bids. With the con- 
tinual rise in prices it is apparent that 
the millers are unwilling to make quota- 
tions for a longer period ahead than from 
7 to 10 days and the quotations called 
for by telegraph are expected to be 
seven-day options, so that the bureau will 
either be able, about Oct. 5 or 6, to make 
additional contracts for the 3,000,000 lbs 
still needed, or will be confronted with a 
more serious situation than has arisen for 
many years, by having to call and wait for 
further bids. 

Of the two largest contracts recently 
awarded, telegraphic advice of which has 
been sent to the bidders, one s toa 
-Kansas mill, for 1,295,300 lbs of flour, 
grade 2, at a price of $3.32 per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. mill. The same flour was bought 
from the same source a year ago at $2.14 
per 100 lbs. In addition to the flour, 
this concern is getting contracts for 216,- 
120 Ibs bran, 45,400 lbs shorts, 76,220 Ibs 
white corn meal and 74,525 lbs yellow 
corn meal. The other big contract is for 
2,450,000 lbs of flour, grade 2, at $2.80 
per 100 lbs, as compared with $2.10 a year 
ago; the same company is to deliver 114,- 
080 lbs bran, and 53,000 lbs shorts, 


HIGH PRICES MAKE TROUBLE 


In connection with the general and 
widespread agitation that grows day by 
day over the rapidly ascending price of 
flour, Washington is not behind other 
cities in proposing investigations and 
plans to avoid what seems almost inev- 
itable—an increase in the price of bread. 
The local Chamber of Commerce has taken 
up the matter, and appointed a committee 
to conduct an investigation and to pre- 
sent the general subject to the various 
federal agencies in Washington, including 
the office of markets of the Department 
of Agriculture, the solicitor of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic. Commerce. 

Among other things, the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce states that it pro- 
poses to suggest to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States a referendum 
from all of its constituent bodies, al- 
though it is not stated just what might be 
the nature of the referendum. It happens 
that the president of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, P. T. Moran, has 
been a dealer in flour for more than 20 
years. ~ 

Concerning a referendum by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mr. Moran says: “The combined wisdom 
of the business men of the country 
through a referendum should be a good 
chronometer on what is necessary. This 
vote should have strong influence with 
Congress and other federal agencies for 
declaring an embargo or whatever other 
method may be found for relief.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


There are now being built in the Pacific 
Northwest 37 ships, with a tonnage capac- 
ity of 292,000, of which number 11 are 
wooden vessels of the class of semi-Diesel 
auxiliary power propellers, with a ton- 
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nage of 77,000. The larger proportion, 
however, are steel vessels, 26 in number, 
with a capacity of 215,000 tons, and of 
this number four are contracted for by 
the United States government. The value 
of vessels under construction and con- 
tracted for aggregates $32,000,000. 





FIXING DELIVERY PLACE 


Legal Distinctions in the Use of Such Terms 
as “F. o. b.,” “Delivered,” “Freight 
Paid” and “C. a. f.” 


The following interesting query is re- 
ceived from Pip Frere Sail: “During 
our business career, we have often seen 
and used various expressions, such as 
‘f.o.b.,’ ‘delivered,’ ‘freight paid’ and 
‘c.a.f. Cleveland, New York, etc. 

“We have our impression of the legal 
sense of these terms; but, thinking the 
matter has been up for your consideration 
many times, we would thank you to advise 
us the difference, if there is any. Advise 
us the legal interpretation or variation of 
the terms as determined by decisions, 
precedents, etc.” 

“F.o.b.,” standing alone, is construed 
by the courts as providing for delivery of 
goods by the seller on rd a car or 
vessel, free of — to the buyer or 
consignee and ready to go forward. Ordi- 
narily, this abbreviation of the term, “free 
on board,” implies that the buyer shall be 
free from all the expenses and risks at- 
tending the delivery of the property at 
the point named in the contract, whether 
that be initial point of shipment or the 
destination. 

The designated place will usually be 
regarded as the place where title is to 
pass from the seller to the buyer. But 
“f.o.b.” will be interpreted in connection 
with the full context of the particular 
contract in which it is used, and, if the 
agreement as a whole manifests an inten- 
tion that the term is used only for the 
purpose of indicating the price, it will 
not necessarily control the place of de- 
livery. 

Thus, the Nebraska Supreme Court has 
decided that a quotation of “prices f.o.b. 
Omaha,” the destination, could not be 
construed as requiring the seller to de- 
liver there, in the face of other circum- 
stances showing that delivery to the buyer 
at the place of shipment was fairly con- 
templated. And the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court has held that an agreement 
the “bill f.o.b.” a certain point did not 
bind the seller to make delivery there in- 
stead of at the place of shipment, which 
is ordinarily regarded as the place where 
title ee to the buyer, if the shipment 
is billed directly to him. 

In the absence of other controlling cir- 
cumstances, use of the term “f.o.b.” will 


. be held to fix the place of delivery, as 


well as liability for freight charges. 

The term “delivered,” standing alone, 
or in connection with the place of ship- 
ment or the destination, is indefinite and 
uncertain,. and not an equivalent for 
“f.o.b.,” except as other circumstances 
may show that it was used in a synony- 
mous sense in a particular instance. A 
federal judge has said that “the word 
‘deliver’ has perhaps as many different 
shades of meaning ascertained by judi- 
cial interpretation as any other term 
known to the law.” 

This fact suggests the advisability of 
so qualifying it in contracts as to avoid 
opportunity for controversy. Strictl 
speaking, a contract by a Milwaukee mi 
to “deliver” flour in Milwaukee would. 
require the buyer to take the flour from 
the seller’s mill or place of business; it 
would not require the mill to place the 
flour on board a car or vessel, in the ab- 
sence of further agreement or an estab- 
lished custom. 

Except as there is a clear agreement 
to the contrary, goods sold are presumed 
to be intended to be delivered where they 
are at the time of the sale. In the case 
of a sale of flour to be “delivered” at the 
destination, there is, primarily, an un- 
certainty as to whether delivery on board 
cars at that point is sufficient, or whether 
the seller is to deliver at the buyer’s place 
ot business. Here, again, resort to cus- 
tom or other clauses of the contract is 
necessary, in order to ascertain the mu- 
tual intention. 

Except as the seller might be able to 
show that it was understood that deliv- 
ery should be complete on placing the car 
at the usual place for unloading, I believe 


that the seller would be bound to deliver 
at the buyer’s place of business, if any, 
at the destination. But, doubtless, resort 
to custom would make “delivered New 
York” mymous with “f.o.b. New 
York,” although the latter is the more 
explicit and, therefore, the better term. 
“Freight paid,” in its primary signifi- 
cance, relates only to the question as to 
who is to pay the carriage charges; but, 
ordinarily, it will also be held to show 
that the seller has undertaken to deliver 
at the destination, thereby assuming the 


risks of transportation, so far as the 


buyer is concerned. 

“Ordinarily, when goods are to be 
shipped by the seller and at his nse, 
to the place of business of the buyer, 
such place is the place of delivery; but 
the payment of freight by the seller does 
not conclusively show that the place of 
delivery is the buyer’s place of business” 
(35 Cyc. 174). That is, the seller may 
rebut the presumption of agreement for 
delivery at the destination, arising from 
his contract to pay the freight, by show- 
ing through other circumstances that de- 
livery at the place of shipment was in- 
tended, and that the payment of freight 
charges was intended as a mere conces- 
sion. 

Hence, to make a contract clear on 
the point as to place of delivery, there 
shoud be something more specific than 
the term “freight paid.” 

To determine the meaning of “c.a.f.,” 
which I understand is used in business as 
an abbreviation for “cost and freight,” 
resort must be had to trade usage or other 
clauses of the contract in which the term 
is used. This is specially caused by the 
fact that, standing alone, the term is 
meaningless, and because the courts pre- 
sume that such trade abbreviations are 
intended to be used in the same sense that 
they are commonly used in the trade. 

So far as I am able to ascertain, two 
New York cases are the only suits in 
which the courts have passed on the 
meaning of the quoted term, and in those 
cases the courts attempted to give effect 
to trade usage, rather than to the abstract 
meaning of the words “cost” and “freight.” 
In one of these cases, it was decided that 
a contract for sale of goods, “cost and 
freight at New York,” required the seller 
to deliver in New York with freight 
charges paid to that point. In the other 
case, the New York Court of Appeals de- 
cided that “c.f.&i.” meant “to include 
cost, freight and insurance.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Federal Farm Loan Board 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 2.—The Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board returned to 
Washington Thursday, Sept. 28, from its 
first tour, which began Aug. 21, and which 
extended to 29 states. The board has 
made a short initial statement concerning 
its observations, in which it says that the 
need for the farm loan law was illustrat- 
ed by the wide inequalities in interest 
rates disclosed at the hearings, running 
from 5 per cent per annum to 5 per cent 
per month, and by the fact that even 
where interest rates of 5 or 6 per cent 
were charged, commissions also were ex- 
acted, ranging from a flat rate of 1 and 
2 per cent to a rate of from 1 to 5 per 
cent per annum. 

In some cases where 5 per cent five- 
year mortgages were made, the commis- 
sion, at 3 per cent per annum, amounted 
to 15 per cent of the principal sum bor- 
rowed, and this amount was deducted 
when the loan was effected, so that the 
borrower received the use of only 85 per 
cent of the principal, and thus paid at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum on the 
full amount he received. 

The board states that the excessive cost 
of mortgage loans on farms, and the short 
terms for which they can be secured, have 
had a serious and injurious effect upon 
farm development and productivity. 
investigation showed the necessity for the 
long-time amortization loans at rates of 
interest not to exceed 6 per cent provided 
for by the farm loan act. 

The board will proceed as quickly as 
possible with hearings in the Atlantic 

it, southern and southwestern states, 
and when these are concluded the boun- 
daries of the loan districts and the loca- 
tion of the banks will be announced. It 
is that the several federal land 
banks will be organized and opened for 
business in January, 1917. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovus. 


October 4, 1916 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour outpu: 





‘at milling centers for the last two weeks. 


with comparisons, in bbls: Oct. 2 Oct. 3 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ...288,730 338,660 483,355 345,27- 

Duluth-Superior 25,900 27,000 34,465 40,04) 








Milwaukee ..... 10,000 10,200 24,000 13,00) 
DOHA vc ccs'. 324,630 375,860 541,820 398,31 
Outside mills*..158,960 ...... 287,725 ..... . 

Ag’gate sprg.483,590 ...... 779,646 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 30,600 30,600 32,800 42,20) 
St. Louist ..... 48,100 49,500 46,400 50,00) 
Buffalo ........ 107,800 108,050 159,000 118,20) 
Rochester ..... 12,200 13,300 18,700 14,90) 
Chicago ....... 19,750 20,225 23,250 18,505 


Kansas City.... 63,800 67,800 56,700 58,10) 
Kansas ‘City!. . .262,495 263,510 198,610 240,47) 


Toledo ........ $2,200 32,900 27,200 35,710 
Toledof ....... 78,780 66,405 66,150 86,0:0 
Nashville** .... 91,795 100,220 88,140 93,450 
Seattle ........ 32,070 27,585 19,635 ...... 
Tacoma ....... 41,340 35,090 38,405 ..... 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentag. 
of activity of mills at various points. T) 
figures represent the relation of actual wee! 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort! 
western Miller, to possible output on fu!! 
time schedule, operating six days per week 
Oct. 2 Oct. 3 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...... 55 65 §108 79 


Duluth-Superior .. 72 77 96 100 
Outside mills* .... 60 60 90 66 
Average spring.. 62 67 108 1 
Milwaukee ........ 40 41 98 60 
St. Louis ......«... 75 75 80 18 
St. Louist ........ 80 82 77 
Buffalo .........++ 65 65 §115 86 
Rochester ........ 60 66 93 75 
Chicago .......+5. 67 69 93 62 
Kansas City ...... 89 95 79 
Kansas Cityf ..... 98 98 80 95 
TOUS ..ccscscee's 67 68 57 74 
Toledof .......... 69 62 67 76 
Nashville** ....... 65 78 69 65 
BORO: cn eccvcece 78 67 48 
TavomMa ....scscee 72 61 76 
Average ........ 69 70 91 76 
Minnesota-Dakotas 62 67 108 81 
Other states ...... 71 71 78 71 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 3) at 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 per 
cent compared with week ending Sept. 23 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kun- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





To Prevent Overloading of Ships 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 2.—Secretary 
Redfield, of the Department of Com- 
merce, conferred with representatives of 
shipping and shipping construction inter- 
ests at his office last week for consi<era- 
tion of regulations to prevent the ovcr- 


‘loading of ships. Some 50 leading men 


in the business were present, and all 
aspects of the question were considered, 
including technical phases, concerning 
which rear-admirals Taylor and Cas, 
of the United States navy, gave tluir 
views. 

The eastern shipping men admitted th: 
regulations were necessary, but that ther 
were many technical obstacles to uni 
formity. Secretary Redfield reporte:! 
that ships are being dangerously over 
loaded on the Great Lakes, and that lic 
plans to have inspectors stationed at va 
rious points in an effort to stop that 

ractice. Captain Robert Dollar, of tic 

liar Steamship Line of the Pacilc 
Coast, expressed his belief that, while 
business is good now, hard times are coni- 
ing, and that too much regulation is goin 
to hurt American merchant marine 0)- 
portunities. 

It was decided to refer the drafting 0! 
regulations to a committee of seven, coi- 
posed of men familiar with shipping 2nd 
ship construction, and at the closing sc>- 
sion a committee of three was named (0 
select this larger committee, consisting 0! 
Stevenson Taylor, president of the Amer'- 
can Bureau of Shipping, Alfred Gilb«'t 
Smith, of New York, and Homer |. 
Ferguson, president of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

Ricuarp B. Watrovs. 





The Department of Commerce *' 
nounces that American shipping in for 
eign trade has increased from 2,405 ve-- 
sels of 1,078,152 gross tons on June 5. 
1914, to 3,135 vessels of 2,194,470 gros: 
tons on June 30, 1916. 
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October 4, 1916 
OFFICIAL HOLLAND TERMS 


Cable Gives Full Details as to 
Conditions for Dutch Government Pur- 
chases of American Flour 


The following cable, sent to The North- 
western Miller by the Netherlands Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers, gives in detail 
the conditions regulating flour purchases 
by the Holland government. 

“1. The Netherlands government will 


consider offers for American wheat flour . 


on certain stipulated days, which will be 
unnounced in due time. These are under- 
stood to be in force also for reply, which 
will leave Holland on the same day on 
which the government wants to have 
tenders. 

2, Offers of American wheat flour must 
be based on the closing quotation of the 
Chicago wheat market of Saturday pre- 
ceding date on which tenders have to be 
made, and figure on which offer is based 
must be named when cabling. 

3. The Netherlands government has 
rivht td accept all or part at price offered, 
but no less than 3,000 sacks, and miller 
has right to rectify price when he gets 
acceptance, aS follows: for every cent 
Chicago wheat price for month quoted in 
ofier has advanced or declined, 5c per 100 
kilos may be added or must be deducted 
from the original price given. As basis 
for this calculation, must be taken clos- 
ing figure of Chicago wheat market on 
day after government representatives, 
Messrs. Schilperoort and Folkers, have 
wired the acceptance. 

1. The Netherlands government for- 
wards by cable particulars of all flour 
that has been bought to their representa- 
tives, Messrs. Schilperoort and Folkers, 
and they wiye to the different mills ac- 
ceptance for what they have offered to 
the Netherlands government through their 
various agents in Holland. It must be 
understood and agreed upon that cables 
received from the government’s repre- 
sentatives in New York are the ones on 
which calculations are based, while ac- 
ceptance from agents in Holland are 
simply taken as notifications. 

5. For working order, each mill 
should confirm to Netherlands government 
through its agent in Holland the price at 
which order has been ed 

6. The Netherlands government will 
hold in New York at the disposition of 
the millers the same amount of empty 
used flour sacks as bought from them 
from now on, and the mill can consider 
these empty sacks as its property and do 
with them as it likes. It is understood 
that the Netherlands government may de- 
liver any size of sack; empty sacks, there- 
fore, need only weigh 50 kilos, as before. 

7. In case the Netherlands government 
.has not sufficient sacks at its disposal in 
New York, it will pay to the miller 10c 
for each sack it cannot deliver, if it has 
not put at the disposal of the miller 
empty sacks within six months after the 
day the original parcel left seaboard, or 
has been handed over to the government. 
At end of stipulated time the miller has 
right to claim this 10e per sack. 

lor example, the Netherlands govern- 
ment wants offers on Thursday, . 19. 
Mill bases its offers on closing quotation 
of Saturday, Oct. 14, for December. Say, 
for instance, December wheat closes at 
$1.50 on Oct, 14, then the mill cables offer 
based thereon, of, say, 20,000 sacks (cot- 
ton always) at $8.20, .The next day the 
offer is accepted, and wheat is $1.54; then 
the inill reetifies its price by adding 5c 
per 100 kilos for every cent wheat mar- 
ket has advanced, in this instance 20c, 
and contract is booked at $8.40. Fractions 
in wheat quotations up to and including 
¥%c are not to be considered, but frac- 
tions of 5¢ or above are to count as lc 
when rectifying flour prices. 





Warning Against Watered Oats 

Wasninetor, D. C., Oct. 2.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture, through the 
Burcau of Pure Food, has issued instruc- 
tions to inspectors to pay particular at- 
tention to oats ship in interstate com- 
merce in order to determine if any ship- 
ments are adulterated with water. It is 
stated that oats are unusually dry this 
season, and that complaint has been made 
to the department that water is being 
added to some shipments in order to in- 
crease the weight. 

Proceedings under the food and drugs 
act will be instituted in all cases where 
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sufficient evidence. of watering is ob- 
tained ee peng J such action, as it is the 
inion of the department officials that 
e practice of adding water to oats 
pos, a in interstate commerce for export 
violates the federal food act. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Held Higher, and Trade Quiet—Some 


Mills Making Concessions—Mill- 
feed Also Advances 
{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—Advancing 
prices have shut dff the demand for ali 
grades of flour except in small lots. Sales 
are only possible at concessions. Minne- 
apolis patents, $9.20@9.30; spring coun- 
try patents, $8.60@9.15; special short 
patents, $9.40@9.65,—all in wood. Kansas 


' patent, $7.90@8.50 in sacks for standard, 


with cut-straight $7.60@7.80. Soft winter 
patents, $7.80@8.40, in wood. Millfeed 
firmer. Spring bran, $28@28.50; winter 
bran, $28.50@29; mixed feed, $29@32.50, 
—all in 100’s; other feeds quiet and un- 


changed. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Cuicaco, I1t., Oct. 3.—There has been 
an advance of fully 20c in values of upper 
grades of flour from both spring and 
hard winter wheat mills within the past 
two or three days. The ruling quotations 
for spring wheat patents today are $7.90 
@8.20, jute.- Southwestern 95 per cent 
patents are held firm at $7.30@7.60, jute. 
The buying is still slow, only a few lots 
of importance changing hands. Feeds 
show a better demand; not so much as to 
direct mill products, but corn feeds. 


C. H. CHALLeNn. 


Puiaperpuia, Pa., Oct. 3.—Flour is 
held higher, in sympathy with wheat, but 
demand is light. Quotations, per 196 lbs 
in wood: winter clear, $6.75@7; straight, 
$7@7.50; patent, $7.50@8. Kansas clear, 
$7@7.25; straight, $7.65@7.90; patent, $8 
@8.25,—all in cotton. Spring first clear, 
$7.25@7.50; patent, $8.25@8.50; favorite 
brands, $8.75@9.25. City mills’ choice 
and fancy patent, $8.75@9.25; city mills’ 
regular grades winter clear, $6.75@7; 
straight, $7@7.50; patent, $7.50@8. 

SamuEt S. Danrets. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 3.—Higher 
wheat markets are echoed in advances of 
10@20c per bbl in flour quotations. Trade 
opened rather quieter this week, although 
there is fair general demand. Shipping 
directions are in good supply. Millfeed 
shows continued strength. ~* 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 3.—Flour business 
is moderately active, and buyers are show- 
ing more interest, but only small lots have 
_beén booked. Millers are holding prices 
firm at Saturday’s quotations. No export 
sales have been made. Millfeed prices 
firmer with demand good. 

Peter DeRuien. 


Bautimore, Mp., Oct. 3.—Flour higher 
but quiet, buyers refusing to bite on al- 
leged Argentine drouth. Millfeed up $1 
@1.50 ton, but trading light. 

Cnrartes H. Dorsey. 


Ohio Bakers Seek Embargo 

Cotumagvs, Onto, Oct. 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Over 100 Ohio bakers met today 
to discuss flour and prices of baked goods. 
A resolution was passed favoring an em- 
bargo on flour and wheat, and provided 
that a special committee place in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s hands a statement, asking 
him to use the powers of his office, or if 
necessary to ask Congress for an embargo, 
tax, or other restricting influence, which 
will conserve the present wheat crop of 
the United States to Americans. 

A resolution was also adopted favoring 
the 10c loaf of bread. : 

John M. Mote, assistant chief inspec- 
tor of the state bureau of weights and 
measures, addressed the meeting and said 
the state has been making a quiet investi- 
gation of the flour and bread situation 
since June. 

While costs have increased 70 per cent, 
the baker is making 13 per cent less on 
bread. 





R. C. Tennant, president of the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., en route west from an 


eastern trip, spoke on wheat conditions 
in the Northwest. W. H. Stokes, Jr., 
sales-manager of the Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D., was one of the speak- 
ers and addressed the meeting. The mills 
were well represented. 

J. Harry Woorrmwee. 





LONDON TRADE REVIVING 


Buyers a Trifle More Interested—Prices Still 
Thought Too High—Volume of Busi- 
ness Remains Small 

Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 3.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Buyers are beginning to show an 
inclination to buy, but the majority still 
have no confidence in the present prices. 
The volume of business being done re- 
mains exceedingly small. 

Flour quotations, per 280-lb sack, are: 
American spring wheat patents, 53s 6d; 
American spring wheat clears, 50s; Cana- 
dian export patents, 52s; Kansas export 
patents, 52s; American soft winter pat- 
ents, 50s; Canadian soft wheat patents, 
no offers; low-grades, 36s 6d. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Oct. 3.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in bbls, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Oct. 2 Oct. 3 











Destination— Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1915 1914 
London ....... 64,640 35,763 45,482 98,126 
Liverpool ...... 30,678 14,139 9,000 20,205 
Glasgow. ....... 60,069 61,617. 22,821 20,025 
GORE © ce ckiccccs BASE coscos cctcos 14,000 
TEU whecciicde teens 200 546 2,030 
Rae 5,000 ..... 3,714 589 
Pe eee | ee ee eee eee ee 
Manchester .... 1,000 at oe eee ee 
SE” o%.i506.85. Rone ay Ae ae ee <icee 
PEBNEO. ove vcvis 102,516 25,214 14,873 35,356 
| ERETTT ES eee ee 8,553 1,430 
ST bod, SSaas  veped)” Sones 4,000 
Rotterdam 2,443 857 2,286 22,516 
BU batnieeiic “side: Weses 1,071 3,871 
Copenhagen ... 3,309 2,000 17,356 16,914 
Norway, Sweden ..... «....- 8,000 18,304 
Gibraltar ...... SECO sense cctecs esnes 
CURB. ecccccccce 36,378 12,791 10,344 16,264 
gg Pe A. ea 1,313 
San Domingo .. 548 690 924 4,178 
Other W. I.’s... 19,713 8,673 7,236 15,925 
Cen. America .. 15,062 8,705 45,000 4,000 
ee ‘Ora 23,842 
Other S. A. ... 38,888 13,172 1,803 7,396 
B. N. America.. 115 «61,018 1,136 950 
PS. Gree yee Te ROSES. vccsd cvccs 
Others ........ 29,483 71,456 2,333 6,782 

Totals os vice cs 429,759 279,985 198,257 337,016 

Foreign Exch at Mi poli 

Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 

Sight 3-day 60-day 

Sept. 27 ...... $4.75% $......@4.75% $4.71% 
Sept. 28 ...... 4.75% wseeee @4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. 29 ...... 4.75% ceeees 4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. 30 ...... 4.75 Ye neenee @4.75% 4.71% 
Ot. B ssccece 2.76% cesece @4.75% -+4.71% 
Ci shivece 4.75% 4.75% @4.75% 4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Oct. 3) at 40%. 





Wisconsin Mill Burned 


The 500-bbl steam and water mill of 
the New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mill 
Co. was burned Oct. 2. With the mill 
was consumed a _ 100,000-bu elevator 
located 60 feet from the mill proper. 

With a loss roughly estimated at $175,- 
000, it is believed that the property was 
fairly well insured. Of the insurance, 
$80,000 was carried in millers’ mutuals, 
this being in the Millers’ National, Ohio, 
Illinois and Michigan companies. As to 
how much additional insurance was car- 
ried with board companies is not now 
known. 

Reports state that the fire originated in 
the basement from an overheated journal. 





Death of Kansas City Grain Man 
. Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—James L. Root, president of 
the Root Grain Co., Kansas City, and for 
many years a well-known member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy on the Exchange floor 
today, and died a few minutes later. 

Mr. Root was apparently in rugged 
health, was active in business, and at the 
moment of his being stricken was just 
about to ascend the steps of the grain pit 
to execute an order. 

R. E. Steruie. 





Baltimore Wheat Embargo 
Bautimore, Mp., Oct. 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
has embar, wheat and oats, both do- 
mestic and for export, for the Locust 


Point elevators. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


29° 
CRITICIZES THE CARRIERS 


President of Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, in Baltimore Speech, Calls 
for Better Service 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 2.—The twentieth 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, held here Sept. 25- 
27, was notable as regards attendance, 
interest and entertainment. President 
Metcalf’s report produced a deep im- 
pression, especially the part herewith 
quoted: 

“The transportation facilities afforded 
shippers by carriers during the past year 
have been unusually inferior, inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. At periods during 
this time the intensity of this condition 
has been intolerable. It seems to be a 
self-evident fact that the railways are 
growing more incompetent every year to 
take care of the shipments of grain of- 
fered them for transportation. This con- 
dition of affairs makes the handling of 
grain very hazardous, and contributes in 
no small degree to the uncertainty of our 
business. 

“Those of us who for 25 years have 
seen these conditions gradually grow 
worse are becoming chagrined at the ab- 
solute inability and unpreparedness of 
the carriers of the country to take care of 
business intrusted to them, and we believe 
the time has come when rigorous measures 
of some description should be had to 
compel the carriers to furnish proper 

uipment for the transportation of grain 
offered them by shippers. 

“Carriers insist that it is impossible for 


’ them to make such provision, because of 


the depletion of profits caused by a 
greatly increased cost of labor and ma- 
terial, and that freight and passenger 
rates do not justify them in making the 
expenditures necessary to cure this evil. 

“We do not desire to controvert this as- 
sertion, but we do insist that it should 
be shown by them that this is true. As- 
to whether these allegations are facts or 
fiction, we are convinced that remedial 
steps should be taken to guarantee relief. 

“We heartily indorse President Wil- 
son’s position that he should be authorized 
by Congress to appoint commissions of 
unbiased and unprejudiced business men 
to investigate such problems as this where 
there is no commission appropriate to do 
so, or where overcrowded conditions pre- 
vail in such commissions as to make the 
reference of such questions to them bur- 
densome, necessitating prolonged delay 
and probably unsatisfactory hurried in- 
quiries.” 

NEW OFFICERS OF ASSOCIATION 

Before adjourning, the convention de- 
cided to hold its next annual meeting at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and elected the following 
officers: president, E. C. Eikenberry, 
Camden, Qhio; first vice-president, T. G. 
Moore, Fort Worth, Texas; second vice- 
president, John D. Baker, Jacksonville, 
Fla; secretary, Charles Quinn, Toledo, 
Ohio. Directors: J. W. McCord, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; H. I. Baldwin, Decatur, Ill; 
T. A. Morrison, Kokomo, Ind; J. J. 
Stream, Chicago; W. T. Hale, Jr., Nash- 
ville, Tenn; J. H. Cofer, Norfolk, Va; 
A. L. Scott, Pittsburg, Kansas; S. W. 
Wilder, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; E. W. 
Crouch, McGregor, Texas; H. T. Burns, 
Buffalo, N. Y; D. J. Donahue, Ponca 
City, Okla. These, with the holdover- di- 
rectors, will constitute the new board. 

A few presentations were made, includ- 
ing a case of silver to the retiring presi- 
dent, Lee G. Metcalf; a handsome ad 
bag each to T. G. Moore, Fort Worth, 
Texas, and Harry Williams, Nashville, 
Tenn., and a diamond stickpin to Her- 
man Schmidt, Cleveland, Ohio; all in rec- 
ognition of services rendered the associa- 
tion. 

- The official record showed that 817 per- 
sons registered during the three days of 
the convention. 

Cuaantes H. Dorsey. 





Wheat Active in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Itx., Oct. 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat trade active on bullish 
crop news from Argentina. Cash pre- 
miums unchanged as compared with De- 
cember. Export sales from seaboard, 
500,000 bus Argentine wheat. Seaboard 
exporters large buyers of futures. Re- 
ceipts below last year. Milling sales, 
30,000 bus. Export sales of corn, 400,000 
bus. 

C. H. Cuatten. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 49,930 bbls. The output (week 
ending Sept. 30) was 288,730 bbis, against 
483,355 in 1915, 345,275 in 1914 and 414,- 
515 in 1913. Four more mills are in 
operation this week, and the production 
should reach about 340,000 bbls. In the 
corresponding week last year, Minne- 
apolis mills turned out 510,495 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the following 
per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Oct. 2 Oct. 3 

Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ...... 55 65 *108 79 
Outside mills ..... 60 60 90 66 

*Operating seven days per week. 

Minneapolis and interior mills again 
sold a fairly good volume of flour last 
week, Sales ran from full output up to 
200 per cent. There were mills which sold 
only their output; others sold it once and 
a half, and still others twice over. 

Orders came from all over the country 
and, while usually small, there were a 
few round lots taken, particularly by 
bakers. On Sept. 27 some mills made 
their chief sales. The majority of orders 
seemed to run from one carload up to 500 
bbls. The dealer in other seasons buy- 
ing 5,000 bbls, would take two carloads. 

The business done was reported to be 
mainly for shipment not later than Jan. 
1. Much of the flour was wanted prompt- 
ly. A single case was heard of where a 
mill was willing to sell for shipment up 
to May 1. Some mills have made quite 
good sales in the last two days (Oct. 2 
and 3), the advance in wheat seeming to 
stimulate buying. 

With the advance that has been going 
on the last three weeks, buyers were rep- 
resented as being very much disconcerted 
and willing to contract for flour beyond 
Jan. 1, where mills would sell at present 
prices for such shipment. However, as 
already stated, most mills were represent- 
ed to be unwilling to make bookings for 
shipment beyond Jan. 1, feeling that 
there might be a heavy drop in prices, 
and they did not want any large amount 
of flour on their books with values as high 
as they are. 

Some mills have all the shipping direc- 
tions they can take care of. Others are 
short of them and are, in consequence, 
curtailing operations. This is reflected 
in the number of mills idle at Minne- 
apolis. 

The only export business reported last 
week consisted of sales of second clear. 
Possibly 25,000 bags of this grade of flour 
were worked, London taking the most of 
it. Certain mills could have sold more of 
this grade, if they had had it to offer, the 
prices bid by importers being satisfactory. 
For patent, there seems to be no foreign 
demand. Even first clears are not salable 
for export. -Cabled offers bring no re- 
sponses, 

Fancy clear is extremely slow of sale. 
First clear is dull, and prices are con- 
sidered 40c bbl below normal, compared 
with patent. Second clear is well sold 
ahead, and prices are firmly held. This 
is indicated by the export situation as 
outlined above. Owing to the light- 
weight wheat this year, the mills are mak- 
ing proportionately more second clear 
than usual. The increase in some cases 
is reported to be 15@20 per cent. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $8.50 
@9.20 per 196 lbs in wood. 


Millfeed is exceptionally strong. All 
the large Minneapolis mills are oversold, 
and confine current offerings to mixed 
cars with flour. One company has only 


bran and standard middlings to offer, 
being sold ahead until Jan. 1 on ‘flour 
middlings and red dog. For shipment 
after that date, it does not care to sell 
now. ° 

The important eastern and western 
speculative buyers apparently have al- 
ready disposed of their holdings, and are 
casting around for fresh supplies. Nat- 
urally, they are inclined to bearish views. 
They would like to see the market break, 
so as to give them an opportunity to get 
in again, but the prospects at present are 
not very rosy for them. The light output 
in the Northwest, millers say, precludes 
any possibility of lower prices for some 
time. 

The situation is a very tight one. One 
mill-manager is of the opinion that new 
record high prices on all grades of mill- 
feed will be established this winter. 

Mills quote bran in mixed cars with 
flour at $23.50@24 ton, in 100-lb sacks; 
standard middlings, $25; flour middlings, 
$30; red dog, $33,—latter in 140-Ib sacks. 
Some jobbers quoting in mixed cars ask 
50c ton more. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 20 were in operation Oct. 3: 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Phoenix Mill Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, D, EB, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 43,975 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 30 they made 158,960 
bbls of flour (representing 715,000 bus of 
wheat), against 237,725 in 1915. 

Forty-eight “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,070 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 14,570 in 1915. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 4,806,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 155,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was a decrease of 401,000 bus, and 
at Duluth an increase of 246,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
30, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1916 1915 1914 1918 1912 


Minneapolis ... 3,346 5,929 4,916 3,274 3,269 
Duluth ....... 1,460 7,024 4,226 4,074 3,383 
Totals....... 4,806 12,953 9,142 7,348 6,652 
Duluth, bonded 14 306 119 253 36 
Totals....... 4,820 13,259 9,261 7,601 6,688 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept. 30, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis 6,059 726 8,002 10,834 3,794 
Duluth .... 7,683 3,955 7,585 9,392 38,724 


Totals *...13,742 4,681 15,587 20,226 7,518 
Duluth, b’d’d 89 222 129 260 111 


Totals ...13,831 4,908 15,716 20,486 7,629 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Sept. 30, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
14,621 20,871 24,460 18,487 


























Minneapolis .. 








Duluth ....... 56,031 19,774 17,718 19,288 
Totals....... 19,652 40,645 42,178 37,775 
Duluth, bonded 122 865 676 824 
Totals....... 19,774 41,610 42,864 38,599 


MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 

The State Board of Control, at St. 
Paul, will receive bids until Oct. 17 on 
the following supplies, to be delivered to 


the various state institutions during the 
quarter ending Jan. 31, 1917: straight 
flour, 3,840 bbls; graham flour, 57; rye 
flour, 28; corn meal, 84. - Bran, 122 tons; 
shorts, 46. 

SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The movement of wheat in the North- 
west is very disappointing. Farmers are 
delivering only a small quantity to coun- 
try elevators, and the feeling now is that, 
owing to the small crop, there will be no 
real movement. 

As illustrating the very small farmers’ 
deliveries at interior elevators, the man- 
ager of a large company yesterday stated 
that deliveries at 125 houses for two days 
only amounted to 7,500 bus. Ordinarily, 
75,000 bus would be taken in. 

At present, farmers are plowing and 
doing other fall work, giving scant con- 
sideration to selling their grain. Imbued 
with the idea they cannot lose anything 
by holding it, feeling that $2 a bu is not 
improbable, they believe that there is 
nothing to lose and everything to be 
gained, by holding back. 

Fall plowing is well advanced in the 
Northwest. Soil conditions are favorable, 
recent rains proving of additional benefit. 
levator men are of the opinion that bet- 
ter than an average acreage will be plowed 
this year. 

Millers are naturally a good deal con- 
cerned as to where supplies are to come 
from in the next 12 months. As hereto- 
fore stated, it is hoped that western Can- 
ada may be drawn on‘for a considerable 
quantity. The Canadian government, 
having had an unpleasant experience 
with the commandeered wheat in Novem- 
ber, 1915, is understood to be loath to 
interfere with the exportation of low- 
grade wheat to the United States. With 
the higher quality, it might be different. 

It is known that a considerable quan- 
tity of this Canadian wheat has already 


_ been bought by northwestern elevator 


companies and millers, for experimental 
purposes. Large purchases are likely to 
follow. 

DEATH OF MATTHEW WALSH 

Matthew Walsh, prominent as a prac- 
tical miller in the early days of Minne- 
apolis, died at his home Oct. 2, aged 78. 
Born in Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1838 and 
married in New York in 1864, he came to 
Minneapolis in the latter year. 

From May 1, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1884, he 
was head miller of the Cataract mill, op- 
erated by the Barber Milling Co. While 
in this capacity he was for several years 
president of the Head Millers’ Associa- 
tion and was one of the prominent head 
millers of the Northwest. 

In January, 1884, he left the Barber 
Milling Co. to take the office of county 
treasurer, and held that responsible posi- 
tion for three years.. He was also super- 
intendent of the city water department. 
Later he was an alderman for several 
years, and was elected president of the 
city council, for a short period serving as 
acting mayor. Influential in politics, he 
held many responsible offices, and at the 
time of his death was assistant license 
inspector. 

Mr. Walsh, educated for the Catholic 
clergy, was a man of ability, and was re- 
spected for his integrity and high qualities 
as a citizen. He had a host of warm friends, 
among whom were the millers of his day. 
Everybody liked “Matt” Walsh. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons 
and four daughters, all residents of Min- 
neapolis. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

It is interesting to note that Minne- 
apolis December is now 10¢ over the Chi- 
cago option. A week ago, the spread 
was 8c, ° 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 225,000 bus in four days. The 
total Oct. 3, was about 6,284,000 bus, 
against 1,156,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,299,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,291,000 
bus, against 4,189,000 in 1915. 


Quotations on Pacific Coast wheat in 
Minneapolis today: blue-stem, $1.60@ 
1.65 bu; forty-fold, $1.55@1.60; club, 
$1.50@1.55; red Russian, $1.45@1.52. 


Based on the close today (Oct. 3), the 
average prices paid to farmers for wheat 
at country points in the Northwest were: 
for No. 1 northern, $1.61 bu; for No. 2 
northern, $1.57; for light-weight (47- to 
48-Ib), $1.16. 
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The demand for southwestern wheat at 


Minneapolis has dropped off materially. . 


A lot is being carried over on track at 
Minneapolis. No quotations on either No. 
2 hard from Kansas or Nebraska are 
available. Bids, cash grain salesmen say, 
are way below values in other markets, 

Very little Montana wheat is coming to 
Minneapolis. Interior and intermediate 
mills are buying this wheat direct, paying 
for it several cents a bushel more than it 
would bring in this market. No. 2 hard 
on track here is selling at 4@8c under 
December, while the closing price is given 
at 8@5c under. 

While there is a sharp demand for 
choice No. 1 durum, that wheat is just 
as scarce as is choice No.1 northern. Good 
durum on track at Minneapolis will 
readily bring 3c over Duluth December. 
A lot of light-weight durum is offered, 
for which there is no market. Some of it 
sells at 60@70c under No. 1, and is hard 
to move at that. 

While a good deal has appeared in the 
daily papers about the Northwest suffer- 
ing for the want of seed wheat next 
spring, men who are well informed are 
not at all exercised over the question. It 
is felt that the farmers, assisted by mill- 
ers, grain men and others, will make sure 
that they will have an ample supply of 
good wheat for such use when the time 
comes. 

Spring wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
are light, compared with a year ago. 
Grain men, however, look for decreased 
arrivals rather than an increase. ‘I'he 
disappointing feature of the present 
movement is the very small quantity of 
contract grade wheat being marketed. 
Farmers are represented to be storing 
their best wheat, notwithstanding the un- 
usually high prices it commands. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The St. Peter (Minn) Roller Mills have 
been idle since August, 1915. 

Arthur G. Fox, of Harry Fox & Son, 
flour, Chicago, was in the Twin Cities 
Sept. 30. 

Benjamin Stockman, manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, was 
a Minneapolis visitor Oct. 2. 

A Minneapolis exporter last week sent 
numerous cables to British importers of- 
fering flour, but did not receive a single 
response, 

C. B. Jenkins, manager of the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co., was in Minne- 
apolis Sept. 27, investigating wheat sup- 
ply conditions. 

The mill at Granite Falls, Minn., did 
little grinding during the crop year ended 
Aug. 31. It bought nearly all the flour 
needed for its local trade. 

The inheritance tax going to the state 
of Minnesota from the estate of the late 
Mrs. William H. Dunwoody, who died 
two years ago, was $116,102. 

Edward J. Grimes, manager at Milwau- 
kee for the Cargill Commission Co., has 
applied for membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 

Members of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce will shortly vote on the 
question of advancing the price of mem- 
berships from $5,000 to $7,500 each. 

Irving C. Klepper, of Minneapolis, has 
succeeded Frank W. Lund as local man- 
ager of the Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co. 


Latter is an auxiliary of the Washburn-: 


Crosby Co. 

W. Weaver, manager of the Medina 
(N. D.) Milling Co., was in Minneapolis 
early last week on business. Mr. Weaver 
was formerly of London, where he was 
associated with the Alsop process. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., New York, passed through Minne- 
apolis Oct. 1 on his way to the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Klopstock is the American 
representative of Harris Bros. & Co., of 
London. 

One of the large Minneapolis milling 
companies has instructed its sales force 
not to sell any flour for delivery after 
Jan. 1. It deems this action necessary 
on account of the limited wheat supplies. 
Others are doing practically the same 
thing. 

George S. Howe, representative of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling ©. 
at Burlington, Vt., on Oct. 2 celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his con- 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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SAFEGUARDING AGAINST PRICE 
BREAKS 





(here never was a time when millers of 
the Southwest exercised so much care in 
booking orders for flour as just now. The 
ever-present fear of a break in prices 
exercises a deterrent effect upon any 
tendency to book to other than buyers of 
sound reputation which no amount of 
organized effort ever could ee 
or, at least, ever has accomplished in the 
past.” A current question of large im- 
portance arises with every inquiry from 
buyers other than regularly established 
customers,—‘“will it be all right in case 
of a big break in prices?” 

Millers of the Southwest are not gen- 
erally bearish at this time. For the most 
part they have been friendly to wheat 
since the first evil news came from the 
Northwest, and a majority of them have 
profited from their belief in higher prices, 
Just now, they are a divided camp; but 
even those who look for yet higher values 
are not blind to the danger of something 
happening in Europe or a great change in 
sentiment at home which will echo in a 
tremendous decline almost overnight. 
They do not expect this, but, when it 
comes to selling flour, they are keeping it 
well in mind. Some time, they argue, 
lower prices will come, and when they do 
come flour bought at $7 or more a barrel 
is likely to put to a severe test the moral 
fiber of speculative buyers. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The more settled condition of last 
weck’s wheat prices, even though accom- 
panied by an easier tendency, was echoed 
in a better demand for flour. Most mill- 
ers, both in this district and at interior 
points, reported a good volume of sales, 
and most of the larger concerns sold in 
excess of their output, which was prac- 
tically full capacity. 

All territories participated in the buy- 
ing, the.extreme East, particularly the 
bigger market centers there, buying least. 
Distributors there continue to follow 
their policy of insisting upon lower 
prices than mill limits. Last week some 
of the larger buyers were bidding a full 
50e bbl under mill cost, accompanying 
their bids with new expressions of their 
faith in lower values later on. 

While those markets are persisting in 
this attitude, the rest of the country is 
taking flour liberally, not only for imme- 
diate wants but in anticipation of future 
requirements. Present prices are readily 
paid, and millers are now securing a 
somewhat better margin than they were 
ae to command on early September 
JusIness, 

Prices on the week were easier in sym- 
pathy with lessened cost of wheat, but 
quotations are steadier and there is less 
variation in prices made by various mills. 
On the whole, quotations were around 
5@10c lower on the week. 

* «+ 


Millfeed is tremendously active, with 
bran again advanced to $1.10 per 100 
lbs, and extra coarse bran commanding 
20@30e ton more. Shorts are hardly 
obtainable in straight cars, nearly all 
mills requiring their output for local 


trade and mixed-car shipments with 
any Prices were 5c higher on the 
week. 


HIGH PRICES AND INTEREST RATES 

A miller points out that a cost factor 
of unusual importance this year is the 
addition to the overhead of the combina- 
tion of high wheat prices and higher in- 


terest rates. Last year money could be 
had at as low as 2% per cent, and even 
lower in the cases of large milling con- 
cerns. This year, 4 and 4¥, per cent is 
the going rate on term loans, while, of 
course, the home bank rates are the nor- 
mal 6 per cent. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ES WOE ok 06-0060 ccter ous 63,800 89 
Week previous ............ 67,800 95 
WOGP GMO Sieve cic icesvdes 56,700 79 
TWO YOATS BBO 2. rcscccces 58,100 97 


SPRING MILLS’ BUYING REDUCED 


Early last week the heavy buying of 
wheat in central and southern Kansas 
markets by Minneapolis and other north- 
western mills, which has for weeks been 
a factor in Kansas markets, was suddenly 
almost wholly discontinued. No explana- 
tion was offered for the withdrawal of 
orders, but it was assumed that cash 
price premiums had become too heavy. 
As a result of the lessening in outside 
demand, wheat prices in the Wichita and 
Hutchinson districts promptly sought 
lower levels as compared with the Kansas 
City terminal market. 


NEW ISMERT MILL STARTED 


The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, last week started grinding flour at 
its new Topeka, Kansas, mill. Since the 
purchase of the property early in the 
summer, the Ismert company has _ thor- 
oughly remodeled it. The capacity of the 
mill is 1,000 bbls per day, giving the Is- 
mert company a total capacity of 3,500 
bbls daily. 

With this mill again in operation, the 
flour-making capacity of Topeka becomes 
the greatest in its history, with four mills 
of 1,000 bbls or more daily capacity, one 
mill of 600 bbls and one of 350 bbls. Its 
milling capacity is exceeded, among Kan- 
sas milling towns, only by Wichita, which 
has a milling capacity of more than 5,000 
bbls daily. 


ST. JOSEPH MILL PLANS ABANDONED 


It is stated on good authority that the 
company which recently proposed build- 
ing a 1,500-bbi mill at St. Joseph, Mo., 
will not be organized, and the mill will 
not be built. The Swift family, of St. 
Joseph, owners of much terminal prop- 
erty there, and Kansas City and Kansas 
men were interested in the proposed en- 
terprise- At the same time, it is under- 
stood that the Swift interests are still 
interested in securing the building of a 
flour mill on their property and will asso- 
ciate themselves with strong milling men 
should opportunity offer. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 61 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 267,120 262,497 98 
Week previous... 267,120 263,508 98 
VORP G80 .cevsecse 244,170 198,612 80 
Two years ago... 252,510 240,468 95 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,717 bbls last week, 13,977 the 
week previous, 5,692 a year ago, and 
19,575 two years ago. 

Out of 61 mills reporting, 30 reported 
domestic business good, 23 fair, and 5 
slow and quiet. 

There was very little export business. 


NOTES 
J. F. Baldwin, manager Shawnee Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, was among last 
week’s visitors to town. 


Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., is 
spending a few weeks in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

W. H. Yohe, manager of the Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., spent a part 
of last week in town. He says demand 
for flour has been exceedingly active and 
margins generally satisfactory. 

A party composed of Samuel Plant, 
St. Louis, A. P. Husband, Chicago, A. J. 
Hunt, Arkansas City, A. J. Eisenmayer, 
Springfield, Mo., Henry Cowgill, Carth- 
age, Mo., and Robert E. Sterling, Kansas 
City, is spending a few days in the Ozark 
Mountains, southern Missouri. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
visited here a couple of days last week. 
Mr. Clark says flour business is very 
active and that package goods trade is 
much greater than ever before in his.com- 
pany’s history. “Aunt Jemima” pancake 
flour buying has been especially heavy 
this season. 

George F. Warren, for many years 
prior to two years ago manager of the 
Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
has, in company with his nephew, S. P. 
Weldon, formerly a salesman for the Lee- 
Warren Co., engaged in the flour business 
at Los Angeles, Cal. Since the sale of 
his interest in the Salina company Mr. 
Warren has not been actively in business, 
and has resided at Ocean Park, Cal. 

Regarding cash grain and general con- 
ditions at Wichita, the R. Harold 
Grain Co. writes: Demand for cash 
wheat last week was confined to choice 
grades. Heavy dark and Turkey in good 
request. Off-grades not wanted and 
slow sale. Premiums on choice held firm 
at nominally 8@8¥,c over Chicago De- 
cember, Missouri River basis. North- 
western mills were best buyers, taking 
mainly choice milling wheat. Receipts 
ran lighter at 386 cars, but more than 
enough to supply the demand. Some 
wheat still being held over, but mostly 
off-grade stuff. Prices ranged: No. 2 
hard, $1.57@1.64; No. 3 hard, $1.54@ 
1.61, basis Missouri River. Fall plowing 
and seeding are reported as about over. 
Early sown wheat up in some instances. 
Acreage will show substantial increase 
over last fall. Car situation is again 
giving some trouble. Country shippers 
are favoring consignments at moment. 


OKLAHOMA 


Buying picked up with a rush in the 
South last week, and sales of large quan- 
tities of flour were made for fall ship- 
ment. Bakers and jobbers apparently 
are now convinced that they need not 
expect lower prices, and that it is time 
to make purchases at the best possible 
figure. Oklahoma mills have sold more 
for the week than for the previous three, 
and at good values. The recovery of the 
market from the 10c drop was the signal 
for buying. 

Farm deliveries have been kept up, al- 
though not as heavy as the week the price 
first went to $1.50 f.o.b. the wagon. 
Nearly all farmers expressed a desire to 
sell at $1.50, and it was only a matter 
of hauling which prevented heavier de- 
liveries. The price remains around $1.50. 

Seeding has progressed well, and while 
the rain which was general the middle of 
the week in all states north did not touch 
any part of Oklahoma, there was enough 
moisture in the two previous rains to 
make seeding an object to the farmer. 
More rain is needed at once. 

New corn has advanced on the market 
to 75c. The quality is average. It is 
still too soft for grinding. 

Demand for all kinds of feed keeps at 
the top. Kafir is in heavy demand and 
light supply. Millfeed remains at full 
prices previously quoted. 





Japanese Building Ships 

Japanese shipbuilding yards will launch 
almost as much merchant tonnage during 
the second six months of 1916, if present 
plans are carried out, as has been pro- 
duced in Japan during the period from 
August, 1914, through June, 1916. 

From the beginning of the war to the 
end of June 38 steamers of 138,350 gross 
tons were completed in Japan, whereas 
it is expected that 34 steamers of 126,201 
gross tons will be launched in the period 
June-December, 1916. 

The figures indicate that Japan is rap- 
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idly becoming a shipbuilding nation of 
first rank, and will probably within the 
next two or three years be able to place a 
very large tonnage in the water. The 
yards are known to be full of work, and 
the rate of progress in turning out fin- 
ished vessels will probably be accentuated 
next year. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duiutu, Minn., Oct. 2.—Unsettled 
wheat and high flour _— made trade 
quiet with light sales last week. Buyers 
continue very conservative, shopping 
around and getting resale flour or bee 
gains wherever they can be picked up. 
No one will buy beyond going needs, and 
for quick delivery. Prices advanced lic 
bbl. A light demand from importers for 
first and second clear, but none for pat- 
ent. ‘They want only small lots, not being 
willing to risk the sudden changes that 
may come in, European conditions. 

‘The unusual strength of durum wheat 
is curtailing business in flour. Mills are 
finding some inquiry, but little disposi- 
tion to buy. The sharp bulge of today 
(Oct. 2) caused an advance of 50c bbl, 
in addition to an advance of 5c last week. 
The demand for wheat for export is 
sharp. 

Rye flour is quiet and inactive, with 
quotations slightly firmer. The price is a 
barrier to larger business. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
25,900 bbls flour, or 72 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 27,680, or 77 per cent, in the 
previous week, and 34,465, or 96 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Millfeed shows a strong undertone. 
Mills are pretty well booked, and any- 
thing they can offer is quickly taken. 


DURUM WHEAT AT RECORD PRICE 


Durum wheat was the feature of the 
Duluth market today (Oct. 2), advancing 
in the different futures 8144@10%,c bu. 
New high records were made when No- 
vember sold at $1.74 and December at 
$1.75. The trade is greatly concerned 
over the shortage in this year’s crop, and 
the light movement. With reserves in 
strong hands and a good export demand, 
durum is in a powerful position. Predic- 
tions were made some time ago that du- 
rum would pass ,spring, and today No. 1 
was 6c over No. 1 northern. 


NOTES 


Prices of coarse grains are fairly 
steady, the changes last week being very 
slight. 

Owing to the light receipts of grain, the 
Globe Elevator Co. is receiving none in 
its Superior plant. The Peavey plant in 
Duluth easily cares for all. 

The movement of flour and millfeed by 
rail from the interior is active. Receipts 
and shipments continue steady and lib- 
eral, and large stocks have accumulated. 


Few charters of grain are being made. 
With eastern operators taking so little, 
the demand for room is scarce. Last week 
charters were made at as low as 3 and 
314%4c per bu, Duluth to Buffalo, on wheat, 
but the rate is now back again to 4c. 


With daily receipts of wheat and 
coarse grain only a fraction of a year 
ago, some consumers are beginning to 
shéw apprehension as to where supplies 
are to come from. Some of the Duluth- 
Superior elevators may be. shut up after 
the close of lake navigation. 

Eastern millers have picked up some 
small lots of spring wheat for near-by 
delivery, but the demand is far from 
active or general. Shippers believe that a 
sharp demand must come soon and that 
it will mean a strong advance, owing to 
the scarcity of good wheat. One concern 
reports its readiness to take anything in 
the way of good millable wheat of light 
weight. 

Cash wheat is strong. Receipts are 
light and the demand good. Some old 
wheat is still coming in. Light millable 
wheat, that heretofore has been hard to 
sell, is now readily finding takers, owing 
to the small amount offered. Track No. 1 
northern brings 7@8c over December; to 
arrive, 6c over; No. 2 northern, December 
price to 3c over; No. 3, 1@10c under; 
No. 2 hard Montana, 5c under December; 
No. 1 durum, spot, 5@7c over December; 
to arrive 3c over, and No. 2 durum, 2@4c 
over December. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Sept. 30 was esti- 
mated at 19,750 bbls, or 67 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 20,225, or 69 per 
cent, a week ago, 24,500, or 93 per cent, 
in 1915, and 20,000, or 68 per cent, in 
1914, 

There has been a general marking up 
in the price of flour from both the South- 
west and the Northwest. Most buyers 
are still holding off in making contracts 
for present or future delivery in excess 
of actual wants. Southwestern mills are 
not quoting flour at as low a level as they 
were a week ago, and most of them do not 
care to sell, excepting at their own quo- 
tations. 

There has seldom, if ever, been a time 
when so many brokers and middlemen 
have been desirous of obtaining south- 
western accounts as right now. Those who 
have handled flour from the spring wheat 
territory find that the differential of 30 
@40c makes trade difficult. Southwestern 
95 per cent patents can be purchased as 
low as $7.30, and as high as $7.55, while 
full patents are strong at $7.60@7.85, 
jute. These figures are nominally 30c 
below those quoted by standard mills in 
the Northwest. 

The flour trade is daily in receipt of 
advices from many interior mills of 
North and South Dakota to the effect 
that they will not be able to operate any 
longer on this crop on the wheat offered 
them in a local way. Some have advised 
that they will be able to quote flour -pro- 
duced from wheat raised in the Far 
West, as it is understood that favorable 
freight rates are being obtained by many 
mills in that section. 

Soft wheat millers in territory tribu- 
tary to Chicago, in Indiana and Michigan, 
are quoting flour of a better quality and 
lower in price than mills in the southern 
half of this state and Missouri. However, 
all soft wheat millers are firm in their 
quotations. They claim that stocks of 
flour of the quality such as they produce 
are light, and, owing to wheat of this 
quality being sca:ce, this will necessitate 
good values. 

There will not be any surplus of rye 
flour held by Chicago dealers on the pres- 
ent crop, if indications that now prevail 
hold good. Since the harvest, there has 
been practically no accumulation, and 
values are high, with white patents being 
held strong at $6.30@6.40, jute. 


MANY BAKERY FAILURES 


An indication of the financial troubles 
of many of the Chicago bakers is shown 
in a statement, made last week, that 154 
bakers, principally the smaller ones, have 
failed since the late advance in’ flour, or 
since the declaration of war. Members of 
the Flour Men’s Club of Chicago, through 
a committee of five, presented a state- 
ment to the daily press, Wednesday, of- 
fering figures and data to prove that the 
high cost of flour is due to the wheat sit- 
uation, and that the baker is entitled to 
the advance, as proposed. 

Part of the statement reads: “The only 
solution is to advance the cost of bread. 
Our purpose is to place the facts before 
the consumers and to create a just and 
right sentiment relative to the same. 
From all indications, the price of wheat 
and flour, up until the harvest year of 
1917, will remain high as compared with 
pas years, and the bakers, to remain in 

usiness and to be able to pay for the 
flour they consume, must, for self-protec- 
tion, advance the price of bread.” 

Two of the larger bakers, the Ward 
Baking Co. and H. H. Kohlsaat & Co., 


announced that they would advance the 
price of their bread today, and the Schulze 
Baking Co. will do so early this week. It 
has been stated that some 600 of the 
smaller bakers, members of a local or- 
ganization, are asking 1@2c more per loaf 
than a week ago, but are meeting with a 
great deal of opposition through the pub- 
lic press and women’s leagues. 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO, AS MILLERS 

The trade was somewhat surprised, last 
week, when the announcement was made 
that the Armour Grain Co., Chicago, had 
taken a lease of five years on the mill 
owned and operated by John B. A. Kern 
& Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. The lease was 
signed by Adolph Kern and George E. 
Marcy, Tuesday. 

The Armour company has had plans and 
specifications made for a 500-bbl oat mill 
in Chicago, adjoining its Minnesota ele- 
vator. The contract for equipment was 
placed with the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis. On account of steel and 
other commodities being so high and 
scarce, the company decided to place the 
Kern mill in condition to be operated as a 
500-bbl oat mill, and perhaps manufac- 
ture pearl barley. Work will continue on 
the mill in Chicago, but it is doubtful if 
it will be ready for operation for several 
months. 


BOARD MEMBERSHIPS ADVANCED 


The Chicago Board of Trade has raised 
the price of memberships to $25,000, or 
$15,000 over the price the board has main- 
tained since 1881. When the advance was 
made in 1881, the highest that member- 
ships sold for in the open market was 
$4,400. Since that time, they have been 
down to $575. Within the last four 
months, they have advanced from $2,100 
to $6,300, net to the buyer. The latter 


.price gives the seller $6,000, net. 


No trades have been made since the 
board increased its price. Nearly every 
membership held by the old-timers has 
been disposed of within the last two 
months, many selling out because the 
price was high as they expected to buy 
them back later at a lower figure. The 
transfer price has been advanced from 
$100 to $250. ‘Brokers who buy and sell 
memberships have raised their rates from 
$25 to $50. 

CUTTEN’S WHEAT PROFITS 


For several weeks the price of Septem- 
ber wheat was kept down by sales by 
Arthur Cutten, who took advantage of 
the advances to supply the demands and 
bought the wheat back on declines. His 
wheat is said to have cost an average of 
$1.10. At the close of the week he was a 
seller at $1.55@1.57¥,, securing profits of 
over 55c. His sales were over 500,000 
bus. During September he paid for over 
3,500,000 of the 6,250,000 bus cash wheat 
delivered on September sales, and con- 
trols the bulk of the old No. 2 hard win- 
ter wheat here. 


BAG VALUES REMAIN HIGH 


There appears to be no let-up in the 
price of either jute or cotton flour bags. 
Not only is this true for new bags, but 
local dealers who handle the second-hand 
packages are able to dictate their own 
prices. Brown cotton, 98 lbs, are quoted 
at $104 per M, %4-bbls $69.50 and eighths 
$44.50. Bleached 14-bbls $61, and eighths 
$42.50. New 140-lb jutes are firm at 
$140.75. Bog men claim that millers, as 
a rule, have light stocks. 


FARMERS ARE SHREWD 

A miller from one of the soft winter 
wheat states, while here last week,. related 
a story regarding farmers’ deliveries of 
wheat when an advance of a few cents is 
made. The milling organization in qués- 
tion owns considerable stock in the local 
bank in the small city, and is in a position 
to make prompt payment to the farmers 


either by check or currency as desired. Late 
one afternoon recently the mill decided to 
mark up its price on wheat from $1.53 
to $1.56, and placed the figures on a 
blackboard in front of the mill office late 
in the afternoon. 

A farmer, noticing the figures, left for 
home, and by telephone told his neighbors 
of the advance. The miller claims that 
between 8:30 and 10:30 that evening 
farmers from many sections brought in 
their wheat and demanded cash for it. 
As a result, the local bank was opened, 
and sufficient funds obtained to pay for 
all deliveries. “We had no choice in the 
matter, because we had to have the wheat 
now or later,” remarked the miller. “Soft 
wheat is a problem this year, and we must 
take it as it is offered.” 


NOTES 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Fed- 
eration, is making a short journey in St. 
Louis territory. 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., will take a few days’ vaca- 
tion at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis, Tuesday, and -while 
there arranged with the Barber Milling 
Co. to represent it in this market. 

It is especially noticeable that the out- 
put of the Chicago mills continues steady 
and somewhat more regular than that of 
milling centers in the Northwest or the 
Southwest. 

Corn millers throughout this section 
claim milling is very unsatisfactory. The 
demand for all corn feed is slow, and 
prices greatly reduced, compared with 
two or three weeks ago. 

The death of William J. Fyffe was an- 
nounced on ’change Sept. 30. Mr. Fyffe 
was connected with the grain trade of 
Chicago for many years, and highly es- 
teemed by his business associates. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., New York City, extensive handlers 
of barley, malt and other grain, likewise 
flour for export, was in Chicago, Satur- 
day, on his way to the Pacific Coast. 

M. H. Houser, Portland, Oregon, who 
handles western wheat, barley and: grain, 
has opened an office herein the Webster 
Building. Otto Kettenbach, who comes 
from Portland, is the Chicago manager. 

The amount of western flour being sold 
in this market appears to be less of late, 
owing to its price. The grades that are 
suitable for cracker use are somewhat 
out of line, compared with similar grades 
from mills in near-by states. 

The first quotations on buckwheat flour 
to be made of new grain have arrived, 
and are higher than in many years. A 
few mills in New York state are quoting 
on the basis of $3.70@3.80, in 100-Ib 
seamless grain bags, delivered in Chicago. 

J. Benes, who has been Chicago man- 
ager for John B. A. Kern & Sons, Mil- 
waukee, will remain with that organiza- 
tion until Jan. 1, in order to settle up the 
company’s affairs and make collections on 
accounts due. After that he has no plans 
arranged. 

C. B.-Pierce, of the Bartlett Frazier 
Co., and at one time a Chicago miller, 
who has been on an extended vacation 
in the Southeast, returned to Chicago 
early in the week and departed for the 
West. He will not return to business 
duties until the first of the year. 

Crop news from Argentina was an im- 
portant factor in the wheat market last 
week. Private cables say irreparable 
damage has been done to the crop in the 
north, and prices there have advanced, 
which stimulated buying here. Argentina 
shipped 156,000 bus wheat to New York 
last week. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, 
Ill., was in Chicago, Thursday and Fri- 
day, on his way home from a_ business 
trip through the East. He stated that 
his company could see enough wheat 
supplies in its territory for a satisfactory 
business for several weeks to come. 


Charles F. Rock, general manager of 
the. Millers’ Exchange, Chi . has his 
office, at 823 Webster Building, fully 
established and furnished with new equip- 
ment. At a meeting of the officers and 
directors, held at Kansas City a week 
ago, it was decided that the uarters 
of this organization should be in Chicago. 
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Shipments of 750,000 bus old No. 2 
hard naps ae goncng — Chi- 
cago, t t 10 s, to Buffalo. Mill- 
ers bought the ro part. Milling tests 
made at Buffalo proved highly satisfac- 
tory. It has been claimed, of late, tha‘ 
the Chicago hard winter was not what it 
should be, but this idea seems to lx 
changing. : 

One of the greatest drawbacks in mill 
ing in this territory is the scarcity of cars 
and of help around the mills and eleva 
tors. Due to this condition there ar: 
many cars arriving here from the Wes' 
that contain 400 bbls of flour. Selliny 
for future delivery is a problem, owing to 
difficulty in obtaining cars and routing to 
the East. 

Chicago elevators, both public and pri- 
vate, are about filled with grain, some 
uncomfortably so. The Armour Grain 
Co. chartered boats for 1,060,000 bus to 
load corn for Buffalo and Georgian Bay 

rts, the rate being 3c. Charters have 

mn made for 500,000 bus wheat for 
Arthur Cutten at 3c to Buffalo. Part of 
this wheat has been loaded and shipped. 

ge visitors in Chicago last week 
were Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., who was 
on his way to Minneapolis and the North- 
west; L. R. Hurd, of the Red Star Mill 
& Elevator Co., Wichita, Kansas; F. (). 
Shane, of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 
Philadelphia, and Lee M. Powell, of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 

An award was made to the New Cen- 
tury Co., wholesale flour merchants, Clii- 
cago, by the city of Chicago, on 3,000 
bbls patent flour, Tuesday, at $6.98, jute. 
This is a three months’ supply for the 
House of Correction and other institu- 
tions. Other bidders were John W. Fck- 

\ hart & Co. and the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., both at $7.25; the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., $7.40, and the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., $7.60, jute. 

September wheat sold Saturday at its 
maturity from 1144¢c over December and 
May to 2%%c under. The close was $1.52, 
or 2c below December. It broke 5c in the 
last 10 minutes’ trading, on heavy realiz- 
ing sales by belated longs. Cutten was a 
large seller early at $1.5614, but later 
there were sales at $l.ov%. Deliveries 
after the close were 150,000 bus. Septem- 
ber corn closed at 8914¢, or the same as 
Friday, and 1%4¢ higher than Sept. 23. 
Deliveries were 500,000 Dus. Oats for 
September closed without excitement at 
46%,¢c. Deliveries were 425,000 bus. 





WISCONSIN 
Mitwavuxez, Wis., Oct. 2.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, wit! a 
capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 10,000 bbls 


last week, representing 40 per cent of 
capacity. The previous week, mills with 
the same capacity turned out 10,200, or 


41 per cent; a year ago, mills witl a 
capacity of 24,600 turned out 21,000, or 
90 per cent. 

Flour prices declined 10c, with choice 
city brands of hard spring patent quoted 
at $9@9.05 and straights at $8.40@38.(0, 
wood basis. Demand was fairly gov, 
althoygh at the recent advance in the cish 
market buyers held off. 

Clears were in good demand at $7.65( 
7.75, jute. Mills have their output sold 
for the next two weeks. 

Shipping directions came in fairly well, 
and were able to load out practically 
all flour manufactured, Stocks held in 
Milwaukee are light, and millers say t!cy 
have very little stored in warehouses. 

Rye flour in good demand, with pure 
quoted at $6.25, wood, and standard city 
blended brands $5.85@6, jute. Country 
blends, $5.75 for dark and $5.85 for white, 
in jute. Inquiry was good from all sec- 
tions. 

Kansas straight held firm at $7.75/5, 
cotton. Jobbers bought moderately \«'l, 
while large bakers and small shops (0k 
fair amounts. 

There was a moderate demand from ‘he 
local trade for both yellow and wiiite 
corn meal. Both were quoted at $2.20) in 
100-lb cotton sacks. Grits were in ‘ar 

’ demand at $2 per 100 Ibs. 

Millfeed was higher, both bran nd 
standard middlings showing an advance 
of 50c ton. Offerings from northwestern 
country mills dropped off, and practic:|ly 
nothing was received from the Southw«st. 
Local mills have nothing to offer exccpt 
for latter part of October. Shippers re- 
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port good business with near-by points. 
Transit feed was in better demand, and 
is rapidly being absorbed. Middlings 
commanded a ao over bran. There 
was a good and for oil meal, and 
crushers held prices very firm, owing to 
the export demand for cake. Country 
dealers bought freely, and all grades were 
i) demand. Hominy feed was reas eee 
salable at $31.50 in 100-lb sacks. re 
was a good demand for choice wheat 
screenings. 

Milling wheat was in demand. 
Millers bought freely of all choice, while 
ott-grades were taken by shippers. Re- 
ceipts showed a liberal increase, and mill- 
ers have good stocks on hand. Top price 
for No. 1 northern, $1.68. 


NOTES 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 260; corn, 184; oats, 665; barley, 
529; rye, 95; flaxseed, 2. 

The Blau elevator, Kaukauna, Wis., 
has been purchased by Louis Ganter and 
Edward Badat. A feed mill will be in- 
stalled in the elevator. 

‘he flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for ter was 46,200 bbls, 
compared with 59,700 in August, and 
62,900 in September, 1915. 

l. H. Magdeburg, one of the oldest 
members of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, having served as —— 
from 1893 to 1895, died last week. 

‘The West Bend (Wis.) Malting Co. 

lant, which recently burned, will be re- 
built by the Northern Construction Co., 
of Milwaukee. It will be enlarged, and 
will be of fireproof construction. 

The seale-testing car of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, under the 
direction of the Department of Com- 
merce, arrived in Milwaukee on Wednes- 
day to begin a series of tests on railroad 
track scales in this city. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
may resume trading in rye futures. A 
committee has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Krause to induce some elevator to 
become “regular.” Milwaukee receives 
about 3,000,000 bus rye each year. 

George A. Schroeder, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce freight bureau, 
thinks the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will grant permission to the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada to continue its 
ownership and operation of the Canada 
Atlantic Transit Co., as a result of a re- 
hearing which took place last Wednesday 
at Washington, at which time shippers’ 
representatives from every section of the 
country testified in favor of a continuance 


of this line. . 
H. N. Wurson. 





Nationality of Seamen 


The total number of seamen shipped 
and reshipped on American ocean vessels 
(counting repeated shipments) by United 
States shipping commissioners during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, was 252,- 
681. Of these 76,956 were born Ameri- 
cans, 31,877 naturalized Americans, 33,139 
Spaniards, 29,523 British, 25,194 Scandi- 
navians, 12,415 Germans, 7,949 Russians, 
and the remainder of all other nationali- 
ties. Americans thus comprised 43 per 
cent of the total, compa with 47 per 
cent in 1914 before the war. 





Exports for Week Ending Sept. 23, 1916 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


_From— bus bus bbis bus 
a rk..1,891,300 46,167 72,924 245,138 
Portland, 

Maine .., SN leenee>- betes. ¥eee%» 
Bosto: . 281,200 37,434 17,694 ...... 


Philadelp’a, 668,000 62,000 16,000 389,000 


Baltimore 507,389 222,857 49,367 311,127 
New. News. ‘easvaeu ieee 35,000 1,307,000 
Mobil: ere 18,000 3,000 8,000 . 
N, Oricans.. 405,000 68,000 27,000 5,000 
Galveston ..: SESMMR kaevek- SeWah. Weasel 
Montreal .. 388,000 103,000 59,000 ...... 





Tots., wk. 4,484,889 547,458 279,985 2,265,265 
Prev. wk..9,076,397 848,145 302,888 2,549,121 
U. K'cdom. 2,251,534 209,147 112,059 ...... 
ee ent ..2,238,365 249,143 99,528 ~...... 
Ss. and Ctl, 


America, .i% edits esas $4806 sci... 
W. Indies..« sapenbet reba’ EY eye: 
Othe: 

Countries. .sesees 89,168 20,458 ...... 





Totals ..,4,484,889 647,458 279,986 ...... 





Summary of U, 8. and Canadian Exports 


July ito Same time 
Sept. 23,1916 last year 


Wheat, bus ..sssecee 78,573,576 38,872,980 
Flour, bbls ..cesesese 3,523,336 2,115,572 
Totals as wheat, bus. 94,428,588 48,393,054 
Corn, bus ..scsecseee 14,040,180 2,808,002 
Oats, bus ve.scccuces 36,879,041 15,696,275 
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There is still a desire on the part of 
buyers for flour to be shipped imme- 
diately. Buying appears to come from 
all quarters, most of it in small lots, and 
nearly all of it on mill-brand trade. 

Buyers are bearish on wheat, and there 
is no disposition to make bookings for 
deferred delivery. Millers also are not 
anxious to make forward bookings, unless 
carrying charges are added to present 
quotations. Prices, on the whole, are 
firmly held. Flour business to the East 
was less in volume than during the two 
or three previous weeks. There was little 
or no buying in southern markets. 

Cables were infrequent, and no busi- 
ness passed. Some mills noted a better 
inquiry from United Kingdom ports, but 
the majority are paying little attention 
to cables just now, as bids are entirely 
out of line. However, one or two small 
lots of well-known brands were worked. 
The demand from Latin America re- 
mained unchanged, with little business 
passing. 

Now that jobbers and bakers in the 
local market have secured sufficient flour 
to care for their needs for the next 30 
to 60 days, there has developed a tend- 
ency to defer further buying until later 
in the season, the general belief being that 
lower prices will prevail. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $7.30@7.50; straight, 
$7@7.15; first clear, $5.90@6.30; second 
clear, $4.70@5; low-grade, $4.40@4.60,— 
jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $7.25@ 
7.50; second patent, $6.75@6.95; extra 
fancy, $6.30@6.55; second clear, $5.25@ 
5.80; low-grade, $4.60@4.80,—jute or cot- 
ton. Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy pat- 
ent, $7.30@7.50; straight, $7.10@7.20; 
cut-off, $7@7.10,—jute. Spring wheat 
patent, $7.80@8.10; first clear, $6.90@ 
7.25,—jute. Rye, $7; dark, $6.25,—jute. 

Feed was dull and sales slow. Prices 
were practically unchanged. Middlings 
were scarce. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending Sept. 30 was 30,600, rep- 
resenting 75 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 30,600, or 75 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, 32,800, or 80 per cent, a year 
ago, and 40,200, or 98 per cent, in 1914. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
60,300 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 48,100, representing 
80 per cent, compared with 49,500, or 82 
per cent, the previous week, 46,400, or 77 
per cent, a year ago, and 50,000, or 85 per 
cent, in 1914. 

NOTES 

O. J. Chapman, Danville, Ill., special 
representative of the Kaw Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, was here last week visit- 
ing the local trade. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in the city 
last week conferring with Samuel Plant, 
president, relative to Federation plans. 

The St. Louis Hay Exchange, conduct- 
ed independently of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, has been taken over by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, and hereafter all hay 
will be inspected and the regular fee 
charged. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, IIL, through St. Louis last 
week on his return from a trip to eastern 
markets. He found buyers in the East 
very bearish, and not disposed to book 
for deferred delivery: 

The Missouri State Master Bakers’ As- 





sociation, a branch of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Master Bakers’ Association, held an 
executive meeting here Sept. 27-28. Those 
present were Frank Burke, Kansas City, 
president; Frank Staedtler, St. Joseph; 
John Hastings, Springfield; Louis Klein, 
Moberly; O. B. Durbin, Kansas City. 

Postmaster Colin M. Selph last week 
turned the first shovel of earth on the 
site of the new United States govern- 
ment garage to house about 100 auto- 
mobiles used in the collection and de- 
livery service of the St. Louis post- 
office. The garage is being erected by 
Charles Espenschied, who owns the prop- 
erty. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Oct. 2.—Flour in 
the Southeast was somewhat unsettled 
during last week, but mills continue to 
work a fair volume of business notwith- 
standing the high prices ruling. Sales 
were estimated at about 40 per cent of 
mills’ capacity. pg com directions were 
slightly better, but below expectations of 
millers, considering the volume of out- 
standing contracts. 

The buying movement some _ several 
weeks ago was undoubtedly on a liberal 
scale, and distributors are now in posi- 
tion to await developments before com- 
ing into the market to replenish stocks. 
Buyers regard it as not improbable that 
there may be foreign developments or 
other changes to bring about a lower level 
of prices, and it seems certain that a con- 
servative policy is the order for the time 
being. 

There was a rather wide range in 
prices. Most mills adhered to strictly a 
working basis, but others were inclined 
to make concessions for immediate ship- 
ment. Prices at the close: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $7.80@8.20; standard or reg- 
ular patents, $7.30@7.55, mainly $7.40@ 
7.45; long patents, 15c under standard; 
low-grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Steady prices prevailed on Minnesota 
and Kansas City flours, with jobbers re- 
porting light trade. Quotations: spring 
wheat patents, cotton or jute, delivered 
Nashville, $8.25@8.60; hard winter pat- 
ents, $7.60@7.90. 

Reports indicate that southeastern 
mills have made wheat purchases during 
the week of some importance on the Pa- 
cific Coast. There is not much disposi- 
tion to buy except on breaks in the mar- 
ket. Prices were some easier at the close, 
with No. 2 red quoted at $1.63@1.66 in 
the local market. 

Mills are able to sell their output of 
feed without difficulty at unchanged 
prices, improvement being noted in de- 
mand for bran. Quotations: soft winter 
wheat bran, ton, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $23@24; standard middlings, 
$29.50@31. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 141,600 bbls, showed an out- 
put last week of 91,795, or 64.8 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 200,120 
bbls and 78.1 per cent of capacity the 
preceding week, 69.1 the same week in 
1915, 64.8 in 1914, 64.2 in 1913 and 59.6 
in 1912. 

STOCKS 

Stocks, with comparison, as reported 

through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 


Wess, Obie ..secccccsicceve 45,800 60,000 
Wheat, bus ......-ss--0ss 766,000 773,000 
CUR, DUD cco ucawessceecce 27,000 64,000 
Cate, BUS .ccscscccgecvers 681,000 739,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 156 cars. 
NOTES 
James McCheenie, of McKinney, Ky., 
has sold his flour mill and will remove to 
Winchester, Ky. ‘ 
A. A, Slagle, of Petersburg, Va., plans 
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to build a 40-bbl flour mill at Emporium, 
Va., and also a corn mill. 

J. W. Ring, president of the Modern 
Mills, Inc., Johnson City, Tenn., attended 
the meeting of grain men at Baltimore. 

Southeastern grain men were gratified 
at the election of W. T. Hale, Jr., of 
J. R. Hale & Sons, Nashville, as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association at the Bal- 
timore convention. 

The shortage of cars in the Southeast 
is very serious, and millers are almost 
entirely dependent upon cars in which 
wheat is received to ship out flour. The 
shortage is said to be greater in the 
Southeast than in any other section. 

The main flour mill of the Maury Mill- 
ing Co., Mount Pleasant, Tenn., recently 
burned. Loss $25,000, with $15,000 insur- 
ance, Several cars each of wheat and 
flour were destroyed, but wheat in a steel 
tank was saved. The company has not 
announced rebuilding: plans. 

The Tennessee department of agricul- 
ture has received a number of complaints 
in regard to feed shipped from other 
states not coming up to the standard re- 
quired by law. The department has no 
ee over dealers in other states, 

ut has sent out warning to home dealers 
to ascertain if feed is up to standard 
before paying for the same, and that they 
will be held accountable for handling feed 
that does not meet requirements. 


Joun Lerrer. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Jersey Cream”; No. 94,916. Owner, 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., Union City, 
Tenn, Used on wheat flour. 

“St. Paul Queen,” and figure of a woman 
on skates; No. 96,046. Owner, Capital City 


* Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul, Minn. Used 


on wheat flour. 


“GWD,” in monogram form; No, 96,523. ~ 


Owner, H. A. C. Dahl & Son, New York, 
N. Y. Used on wheat flour, whole-wheat 
breakfast foods, biscuits, zwiebach, bread 
and muffins, 

“Bonnie-White,” and picture of flowers: 
No. 96,753. Owner, McManness Milling & 
Grain Co., Findlay, Ohio. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Faribault,” and portrait of Alexander 
Faribault; No. 96,853. Owner, Theopold- 
Reid Co., Faribault, Minn. Used on wheat 
flour. ‘ 

“Heliotrope,” and picture of flowers of 
this name; No. 96,996. Owner, Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Blevator Co. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Choctaw,” and picture of a factory; No. 
96,997. Owner, Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Flakohul”; No, 97,107. Owner, Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Used on 
cottonseed feed. : 

“Honey Bunch,” and figure of a cupid 
with arrows sitting on a crescent; No. 97,- 
114, Owner, Freeburg (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Used on self-rising fiour. 

“Hi-Lite,” and figure of the rising sun 
and an eagle; No. 97,123. Owner, Sprague 
(Wash.) Roller Mills. Used on wheat flour. 

“Tomoe,"”’ and figure of a seal between 
two columns; No. 97,127. Owner, Washing- 
ton Grain & Milling Co., Reardan, Wash. 
Used on self-rising flour. 

“Sol,” written across the figure of the sun 
with a smiling face; No. 97,128. Owner, 
Washington Grain & Milling Co., Reardan, 
Wash. Used on self-rising flour. 

“Cavaliry,” with the figure of a man in a 
uniform on horseback; No. 97,129. Owner, 
Wenatchee (Wash.) Milling Co. Used on 
self-rising wheat flour. 

“Lucky Day’; No. 97,208. Owner, Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Used on self-rising wheat flour. 

“Juliette”; No. 97,274. Owner, Juliette 
Milling Co., Macon, Ga. Used on corn meal. 

“Southern”; No. 89,058. Owner, Engelke 
& Feiner Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Used on 
corn meal, cream meal, yellow meal, cracked 
corn and hominy feed. 

“M F BY”; No. 93,258. Owner, Milton F. 
Baringer, Philadelphia. Used on prepared 
mixed or unmixed feed for cattle, poultry, 
and livestock, milifeed, bran, middlings, 
brewers’ dried grains, distillers’ dried grains, 
hominy feed, cottonseed meal, cottonseed 
feed, rye feed, molasses feed, and feeding 
molasses. 

“R K D”; No. 94,661. Owner, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Rondout, Ill. Used on 
dairy and stock feeds. 

“Hordeum,” and portrait of the applicant, 
Peter V. Mystkowski, Chisholm, Minn; No. 
96,630. Owner, Peter V. Mystkowski, Chis- 
holm, Minn. Used on prepared cereal food. 

“Gilt Edge’; No. 96,963. Owner, M. 
O’Connor & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Used on 
hominy grits, dried hominy, peanut butter, 
pork and beans, and a number of other food 
products. 

“Riverside,” within a wreath made of 
cord; No. 97,275. Owner, Juliette Milling 
Co., Macon, Ga. Used on corn meal. 

“Buckeye Lintless Hulls,” within a dia- 
mond-shaped figure; No, 92,491. Owner, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Used on cottonseed feed. 

Picture of a sheaf of wheat; No. 93,140. 
Owner, A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York. 
Used on matzoth, potato flour, egg flakes, 
egg barley, farina, matzoth meal, macaroni, 
egg alphabets, spaghetti and noodles. 
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Flour prices are very steady, with 
spring wheat patents quoted at $8.15@ 
8.40, clears $6.90@7.20, and _ winter 
straights $6.70@7.10, all in wood, and 
Kansas straights $7.35@7.60, in sacks. 

EXPORT SITUATION 

The day that the English market was 
quoted the weakest, export business was 
in the largest volume. The Dutch, Bel- 
gian Relief and English commissions 
were buyers, and the trading was re- 
gardless of the English market. Durum 
was taken in some volume, but the posi- 
tion of this wheat is such that very little 
seems left for export. 

For some weeks, most of the export 
business has been in American wheat, 
due to its greater availability and better 
price compared to the Canadian. In 
July most of the exports were Canadian, 
and only a trifle more than a quarter 
American. Now the American shipments 
are on a much larger scale, and those 
through New York have become nearly 
three-quarters American. With the 
weakening of the forward premiums on 
Manitoba wheat, more business is going 
into the Canadian, as it is expected that 
this crop will surely move and have to 
be sold in the next three or four months. 

The demand for corn is spasmodic. 
The Dutch are taking a little from time 
to time when there is likelihood of ore | 
in Argentine shipments, and ports whic 
cannot readily obtain Argentine corn and 
can get the American are taking the lat- 
ter, notwithstanding the price. 

Oats, barley and rye were in demand 
all week. -Barley was very promptly 
taken wherever offered and the demand 
for oats was persistent, but bids were 
close and did not follow the advances. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freights have declined to a basis 
of 10d for the berthroom rate on regular 
liners, New York to Liverpool and Lon- 
don, which is the lowest rate in a good 
many weeks. Last week about 100 loads 
were taken off the market at 10@I1d, 
and it seemed that the surplus room had 
been taken up, but this proved to be in- 
correct. Full cargo rates are held at 
lls 6d@12s per qr, or 12@14c over berth 
rates and, as a result, no business is 
doing in full cargoes. 


ARGENTINE WHEAT 


Direct private cables received here 
have reported continuation of the drouth 
and a good deal of anxiety regarding the 
new crop. Offerings of Argentine wheat 
have been less in evidence the last few 
days. It is understood that two cargoes 
were worked to the Gulf, and when the 
parcel lots now coming forward arrive 
and are tested by the mills, houses con- 
nected with Argentina feel confident that 
some business will transpire, particularly 
if freights from there keep low. The 
diversion of more freight from Europe 
to the Argentine will affect the European 
rate and might prevent any business be- 
ing done here, as the European markets 
would then become more attractive. 


SEEKING WHEAT EMBARGO 


Joseph Hartigan, commissioner of 
weights and measures, has forwarded a 
series of questions to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at Washington, designed to 
elicit information about the probable 
course of prices for food products dur- 
ing the early months of next year. 

This is in line with the demand of the 
National Association of Master Bakers 
for a federal investigation of conditions 
in the food markets of the country pre- 


liminary to asking for an embargo on 
further shipments of wheat and other 
foodstuffs to Europe while prices are 
soaring in the United States. 

In his campaign for consumers in New 
York the commissioner also has obtained 
proof of the violation by the big Chicago 
meat packers of the law compelling them 
to mark the net instead of the gross 
weight on wrapped meats sent into this 
market. Local dealers have been arrest- 
ed, and all have now signed an agree- 
ment that they will no longer handle 
these products unless they conform to 
New York laws. 

Discussing his letter asking informa- 
tion from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Hartigan said: “The proposed 
movement to conserve American food- 
stuffs for American consumption should 
not be misconstrued. Even should there 
be German sympathy for an embargo on 
food which would react on the allies, that 
fact should not be used to discount a 
purely American movement to_ protect 
the pocket-books of our own consumers.” 


BREAD PRICES ADVANCE 


Though there has been no general 
move on the part of bakers to advance 
bread prices, some of them, particularly 
the Ward Baking Co., have done so, and 
others will doubtless soon follow. 

The Ward concern notified the trade 
last week that, beginning Oct. 2, its small 
loaf, wrapped as usual, would retail at 
6c, but a small reduced weight loaf not 
wrapped would be obtainable at the old 
price of 5c. The notification pointed 
out the economy in purchasing the 10c 
loaf. 

Some of the other large concerns, when 
questioned as to the possibility of a gen- 
eral advance, said that, without question, 
assuming that present prices for flour 
would be maintained, such a move would 
be absolutely necessary. 


PROPOSED HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The New York Harbor Line Commis- 
sion held a hearing in the Army Build- 
ing. in Whitehall Street recently on the 
proposal of private interests to erect an 
artificial island of 440 acres on what is 
known as the Red Hook Shoals, in the 
bay, between St. George, Staten Island, 
and Gowanus Bay. 

The plan includes the erection of the 
largest freight-handling terminal in the 
country, at a cost estimated at $40,000,- 
000. The “made land” for this would be 
about one mile long and a quarter of a 
mile wide, and would occupy a part of 
the harbor now used extensively for 
schooner and barge anchorage. 

It was made apparent at the ‘hearing 
that the commission had given wide- 
spread notice of the meeting and that 
considerable opposition had been devel- 
oped. Many organizations and individu- 
als had objections to urge. The one most 
often brought up was that the land was 
in great demand as an anchorage, and as 
such was indispensable. Other objections 
were that the proposed island would be 
an obstacle to harbor traffic, that it 
would create stronger currents in the 
tide, would confine floating ice in winter 
in the upper bay, would have a bad effect 
on sewage problems, and would spoil the 
beauty of the bay. 


FLOUR TRADE QUIET 


The flour market is still of good tone. 
There is quite continuous buying, though 
it is almost entirely in small lots. Now 
and then the sale of 5,000, and some- 
times 10,000, bbls is recorded, but these 
are extremely few. Generally speaking, 
buyers are beginning to realize that the 
possibility of permanent high prices is 
facing them and are buying. The Jew- 
ish holidays curtailed business to some 
extent, but as the East Side trade has 
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not been a heavy purchaser, this was not 
very noticeable. 
NOTES 

Harry Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Bos- 
ton, called at this office last Tuesday. 

F. D. Lapelle, Stanton, Vt., is said to 
have recently purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the plant of the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Milling Co., now operated and controlled 
by the Park & Pollard Co., Boston. 

A. E. and Allan Baxter, of the A. E. 
Baxter Engineering & Appraisal Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., spent several days in 
New York last week conferring with the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. regard- 
ing the erection of its new warehouse 
here. 

H. C. Stebbins, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., R. C. Ten- 
nant, president of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., L. C. Chase, vice- 
president and sales-manager of the 
Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., Inc., and 
J. F. Kroutil, Yukon, Okla., were the 
visiting millers in New York last week. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 2.—High prices for 
flour during the past week resulted in 
some business, but in almost every in- 
stance millers made liberal concessions. 
In some cases cuts of 30@40c bbl from 
open quotations were made, but no large 
lines were sold. During the early days 
of the week, Minneapolis patents, which 
were openly quoted at $9.10 per bbl in 
wood, were sold at $8.75@8.80. There 
was one sale reported of a fancy country 
spring patent at $8.55 in wood, while an- 
other mill of equal quality was offering 
at $8.85, both mills’ open quotation being 
$9.20. The last sale noted was for ship- 
ment during the next 60 days. 

During the early part of the week, 25 
cars, equal to 5,000 bbls, of Kansas hard 
wheat patent was sold at $8 bbl, in cotton, 
lake-and-rail shipment to December. In 
addition there were numerous small lots, 
notably Kansas hard wheat patents, sold 
at material concessions. 

The local trade is carrying very little 
flour to meet current needs, and while 
some of the small bakers, who use 10 or 
12 cars during the year, are said to have 
enough to meet their requirements during 
the next 90 days, the big bakers have 
practically no stocks on hand, nor do 
they seem inclined to increase their stocks 
to any great extent, preferring to buy a 
few cars at a time, even when an attrac- 
tive price is named, 

There has been some reselling by a few 
of the local dealers, who have been under- 
selling the regular market about 25c¢ bbl. 
This, however, has been confined to a few 
brokers who had bought flour on their 
own account. 

Samples of new wheat flour shown here 
are said to be of good quality, but local 
flour men are unable to say what propor- 
tion of hard winter wheat has been mixed 
with spring to reach this result. 

Kansas hard wheat flours are still the 
most attractive purchases on this mar- 
ket, on account of the better prices quot- 
ed, as compared with spring wheat grades. 
The sale of these flours is increasing daily 
and bakers are using more of them than 
ever before. 

Soft winter flours are quite firmly held. 
Demand for patents has been generally 
slow, although straights have been sold to 
some extent. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR BREAD 


Bread has been advanced by the large 
wholesale bakers in Boston and Greater 
Boston because of the increased cost of 
flour and other ingredients and of oper- 
ating expenses. The C, F. Hathaway 
Co., of Cambridge, Mass., was the first to 
advance, and was followed by all of the 
large bakeries. The advance is 1@2c per 
loaf to all retailers. In addition to the 
Hathaway company, the Fox and Fergu- 
son plants of the General Baking Co., 
the Ward Baking Co., the Grocers’ .Bak- 
ing Co. and the New England Baking 
Co. (Louis E. Merry), are among the 
larger bakers which have taken this ac- 
tion. 

The big bakers are putting out a loaf 
to be retailed for 5c, which weighs about 
191, ozs. Heretofore it has weighed 12@ 
13 ozs. The bakeries will continue to 
make a 5c loaf, but the retailer will be 
charged 5c for it, instead of 4c. While 
the 10c loaf has not been advanced, it is 
expected soon to be. The loaf now re- 
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tailed for 10c wholesaled at 8c, and the 
price to the retailer will probably be 10c, 
and to the consumer, 12c. 

Doughnuts and all small stuff have 
been advanced 2c, to 12c per dozen. Rolls 
and. biscuits are also 2c dozen higher. 
Unwrapped fancy breads, like graham, 
Vienna and rye, have been put up Ic per 
loaf. Some of the smaller bakers are 
planning to do away altogether with the 
5e loaf. 

NOTES 

E. D. Bigelow, secretary of the Kansis 
City Board of Trade, was on ’chanve 
last week. 

A new grocery corporation, the Bencis 
Co., Boston, has been formed with a cayi- 
tal stock of $2,500. 

Charles F. Marden, for nine years Bos- 
ton representative of the Chicago grain 
house of E. R. Bacon, on Oct. 1 organized 
the grain firm of C. F. Marden & (o., 
with offices in the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
W. Kleinhaus, Rochester, N. Y; Stewart 
Hyde, Milwaukee; L. C. Chase, Mansfiei:|, 
Ohio; H. E. Botsford, Detroit; Frank }3. 
Thompson, Louis Mueller and C. William- 
son, Peoria. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy have 
been filed by Theron F. Newton, grocer, 
Acton, Mass., with liabilities of $15,699, 
and assets of $5,431; J. D. Lincourt, gro- 
cer, Fall River, Mass., with liabilities of 
$1,685, and assets of $481. 

On Oct. 2 Frank F. Farrar was ap- 
pointed commercial agent of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, with an office in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, succeed- 
ing George E. Dudley, general agent, ce- 
ceased. The title of general agent and 
the position of assistant general agent are 
abolished. Mr. Farrar has been in the 
railroad business for many years, starting 
as a freight clerk with the Fitchburg 
Railroad in Boston, and is well qualified 
for the position to which he has been ad- 
vanced. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., Oct. 2.—There was 
practically no change here from the pre- 
vious week in either the character of the 
buying or the total volume of business. 
Trading in springs was mostly in single 
cars for prompt shipment, while Kansas 
hard winters were dealt in for both 
prompt shipment and for 60-day require- 
ments. The trade refused to anticipate 
its wants to any extent, and mill repre- 
sentatives and brokers are carrying fewer 
unfilled orders on their books than usual 
for this season of the year. 

Mills generally held firm to their limits, 


- and there was less disposition to shade 


prices than during the two previous 
weeks. Springs were about 5c higher, and 
ranged, for patents, $8.20@8.70 bbl, 19-lb 
paper bags, the higher price being asked 


for well-advertised Minneapolis brands. 
Straights, $8@8.40, cotton. 
Kansas hard winters ranged, for pat- 


ents, $7.50@7.90 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $7.30@7.70, cotton. 

Near-by soft winter straights ranged 
$6.20@6.70 bbl, bulk, with patents held 
about 30c more. 

* « 

All grades of millfeed were in excel- 
lent demand for transit or prompt ship- 
ment cars, but slow for deferred delivery, 
as the trade refused to anticipate its 
wants very far ahead on a basis of cur- 
rent prices. Bran was quoted the last 
of the week at $25.75; standard mid- 
dlings, $28; white middlings, $33@31; red 
dog, $36.50,—all in sacks. 

far corn was dull, as new corn will 
soon be moving and buyers anticipate 
lower prices. Shelled corn was le bu 
higher, due to improved demand and 
lighter receipts. Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, 
was quoted at 97@98c; shelled corn, No. 
2 yellow, 931, @94c. 

Oats were firm, in keeping with higher 
prices of the option market. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 51@51¥,c. 

Receipts for the week: millfeed, 
cars; ear corn, 5; shelled corn, 30; vats, 
59. 
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NOTES 
Clyde D. Duffee has purchased the 
flour and feed business of the Penn Mill- 
ing Co., Oil City, Pa. 
Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
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brands to the grocerv trade at $8.60@9 
bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

Paul W. Smith, credit manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and E, R. Hazel- 
tine, division sales-manager of the same 
mill, were here last week. 

Robert C. Tennant, president and man- 
ager Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., last week called on Jesse C. Stew- 
art, who represents the mill in local ter- 
ritory. 

D. C. Andrews, flour and feed dealer, 
Herminie, Pa., dropped dead in his store 
last week. He was 62 years old, and had 
been in business at this place for about 
15 years. 


W. A. Low. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Oct. 2.—While nearly 
all the mills report a big improvement 
in the demand for spring wheat flour, 
there has been no advance in prices ex- 
cept for patents. The lower grades have 
been selling below quotations mostly, 
owing to dullness, but there is a better 
inquiry the past few days, and the mills 
have stiffened up on prices considerably. 

The bulk of the orders received were 
for quick shipment, and some of the mills 
were able to fill, while others had no 
stock on hand. This will necessitate a 
heavier run this week, and from all re- 
ports there will be a steady increase in 
production from now on. 

The situation is very satisfactory so 
far as the mills here are concerned, on 
both spring and winter wheat flour. 

Winter wheat millers have advanced 
prices 15@25e, and report a good de- 
mand at $7.95 for short patent; standard 
at $7.70, and pastry at $7.25, wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rye flour was quiet and fairly steady 
at $7.20 for No. 1, $6.75 for straight, and 
$6.15 for blended, in wood, track, Buf- 
falo. 

MILLFEED RISING 

Millfeeds are away up, and the general 
feeling is that prices will go higher if 
the present speculative demand con- 
tinues. The market has no doubt been 
too low, but it looks as if the advance 
was a little too sharp for the season. 
There is no spot feed offered by local 
millers, and very little from other 
sources. Bran sold at $25, standard 
middlings $27@27.50, flour middlings $32, 
and red dog $35, per ton. 

Heavy feeds were particularly scarce 
and strong. The mills are asking 50c ton 
more for these feeds for November ship- 
ment, and not anxious to sell. Winter 
wheat feeds are too high to expect any 
business, sellers asking $27.50 for bran, 
$30 for middlings and $29 for mixed 
feed, track, Buffalo. 

oa * 

Corn meal is selling a little better, as 
prices are low and buyers are either 
unable to get other heavy feeds or find 
corn goods the cheapest. At any rate, 
all kinds of corn feeds are selling readily 
compared with a week ago. Hominy 
feed easier under more liberal offerings. 
Gluten feed steady. Cottonseed meal 
firm. Oil meal in light supply and firm. 
Brewers’ grains were offered at $25.50, 
and distillers’ grains at $32.50 per ton, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. Malt sprouts 
were in good demand at $25 per ton, 
track, Buffalo. 

Kafir corn very scarce, and was quot- 
ed at $1.96, track, Buffalo. Milo maize 
was offered at $1.85, year’s shipment, 
track, Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
last week was 107,800 bbls, representing 
65 per cent of capacity, compared with 
108,050, or 65 per cent, the previous 
week, 165,200, or 100 per cent, a year 
ago, 118,200, or 86 per cent, in 1914, and 
120,500, or 88 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

_The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion will meet in Buffalo next year. 

Le Roy Urmston, of Indianapolis, of 
the Urmston-Harting Grain Co., was in 
Buffalo last week. 

T. EK. Ferguson, manager of the Fos- 
toria (Ohio) Grain Co.’s elevator, was 
on ’change last week. 

E. J. Grimes, who will take charge of 
the Cargill Commission Co.’s elevators at 
Minneapolis this. week, was on *change 
last Saturday. 
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A municipal bakery is to be started in 
St. Catherine’s, Ont., in order to outwit 
a bakers’ organization which proposes to 
raise the price of bread. 

Milo Youngman, mill owner at East 
Williamson, N. Y., made a voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy last week. Liabili- 
ties, $12,160; assets, $11,012. 

The directors of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation last week declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 114 per 
cent on the preferred stock. 

A. W. J. Gibbs, of San Francisco, was 
at Niagara Falls last week. Mr. Gibbs 
is the publisher of the Pacific Coast Ga- 
zette, the official organ of the Pacific 
Coast Master Bakers’ Association of Cal- 
ifornia. He is also secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

The Standard Milling Co. of New 
York, has let the contract for its new 
office and warehouse building to the 
Turner Construction Co., of New York, 
to be ready for occupancy July 1, 1917. 
The A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co., of Buffalo, is the engineer 
for the complete plant. 

The hearings in Buffalo before the 
joint legislative committee were closed 
ast week. The sessions here were de- 
voted largely to the data secured by the 
committee relative to cost of feed to 
dairymen and the operations of the New 
York State Feed Dealers’ Association to 
prevent direct selling of dairy feed at 
wholesale prices to dairymen or co- 
operative associations. 

E. BanGasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 2.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 12,200 bbls, of which 8,600 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 60 
per cent of capacity, compared with 13,- 
300, or 66 per cent, the previous week, 
18,700, or 93 per cent, a year ago, and 
13,600, or 68 per cent, two years ago. 

Business in the flour market was some- 
what larger, both spring and winter 
wheat millers reporting an increase in 
orders. A feature was the evidence of 
growing confidence in the stability of 
values on the part of buyers and their 
willingness to buy flour at the highest 
prices of the season. Shipping direc- 
tions, however, were a little slow. 

Sales of spring patents were made at 
$8.85@9.10, wood, Boston, and the mar- 
ket was strong. At the close, the pre- 
vailing quotation was $9@9.10. No 
change was made in the city price, local 
buyers paying $8.80, wood. 

Spring clears were in fairly good de- 
mand and prices were strong at an ad- 
vance of 10@l1l5c bbl. Sales“of the best 
were made at $8@8.10, wood, Boston. 
The lowest price quoted the first of the 
week was $7.85, but Saturday as high as 
$8.10 was asked. The city trade paid 
$7.80, wood. 

Spring low-grade flour sold at the 
highest prices in years, one of the mills 
quoting at $6.50, jute, Boston. Other 
mills made sales at $5@5.25. Demand 
was fair. 

Winter wheat flours were in better de- 
mand, and if shipping directions would 
come in a little more plentifully, mills 
would be busy. Sales of winter straights 
were made at $7.25, wood, Boston, while 
Rochester buyers paid as high as $7.60, 
wood, for small lots. The local trade 
was larger. 

* _ 

There was a rush of orders for rye 
flour, its low price, as compared with 
wheat flours, attracting more buyers. 
Millers said ‘they ran full time at the 
best prices of the season. Sales were 
made at $7.05, wood, Boston, an advance 
of 5@10c over the previous week. Larger 
sales were made to the Rochester trade 
at $7, wood. Both Boston and New 
York buyers were in the market for 
future shipments. 

Graham flour advanced 5@10c bbl, 
sales being made at $6.25, wood, Boston. 
Demand was more active, and mills sold 
ahead. The fact that graham flour is 
now the lowest-priced flour on the mar- 
ket helps the trade. Entire wheat flour 
was advanced 5c bbl, sales being made 
at $8.30, wood, Boston. Demand was 
limited to small lots. 
paid $8.50, wood. 

* #* 

The feature of millfeed was the sharp 
demand for spring middlings. One mill 


Rochester buyers 


sold practically its whole output at 
$32.50, in 100’s, Boston, while another 
mill, with a poorer grade, obtained $30@ 
30.50. 

Spring bran was in fairly good de- 
mand, mills having little trouble in dis- 
posing of their output. The ruling price 
was $27.50, in 100’s, Boston. Winter 
bran sold at $28@29, in 100’s, Boston, 
winter middlings at $32, and rye feed at 
$29, in 100’s, Rochester. Corn feeds were 
in fair demand, corn meal and cracked 
corn selling at $42, Rochester. 


NOTES 


W. W. Van Vechten, president of the 


Van Vechten Milling Co., was in Boston 
last week. 

Receipts of winter wheat were light, 
and mills paid as high as $1.50 bu. Of- 
ferings of rye were a little larger. 

George Davis, of the J. G. Davis Co., 
was in Boston last week. He reported 
a little better inquiry for spring wheat 
flour. 

The price of bread was advanced from 
5 to 6c a loaf last week by all of the 
leading Rochester bakers. No change 
was made either in price or size of the 
10c loaf. 

The National Biscuit Co. has meved 
into its new building at 333-351 Oak 
Street, which will be used as distribut- 
ing headquarters for business in Roches- 
ter and vicinity. 

E. S. Benedict, of L. A. Wright & 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Benedict, 
stopped off here a day last week. They 
called on W. H. Duffett, president of 
J. A. Hinds & Co. 

R. J. ArxKrns. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Oct. 2.—Flour was 
comparatively steady last week, although 
an occasional sale was made both above 
and below previous quotations. In in- 
stances, springs brought more money and 
soft winters less, but there was no ma- 
terial change in either at the close. On 
Friday, top spring patent brought $9, 
wood, which is the highest in this market 
for something like 50 years. While the 
trading included all grades, it was gen- 
erally light and confined to immediate 
needs. 

Springs were firm but inactive, with 
fancy short patents closing at $8.60@8.75; 
standard brands, $8.35@8.50; long pat- 
ents, straights and cut-straights, $8.05@ 
8.20; first clears, $7@7.50; second clears, 
$6.35@6.85,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
or 20@30c more in wood. Buying was 
light and confined principally to estab- 
lished brands, though here and _ there 
something cheap was wanted. Delay of 
stuff in transit was generally complained 
of. 

Soft winters were barely steady but in 
fair demand, with patents closing at 
$7.35@7.50, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 
35@40c less in bulk or buyer’s package; 
near-by straights, $6.35@6.50; western, 
$6.50@6.65, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 10@ 
15¢ more in cotton or jute, 35@40c more 
in wood. Trading was good, and includ- 
ed patent at $7.35, wood, and near-by 
straight at $6.35@6.65, bulk, with $6.35@ 
6.50 the range at the close. Western 
straight was held higher and neglected. 

Hard winters were unchanged but in 
better request, with patents at the close 
quoted at $7.90@8.05; straights, $7.65@ 
7.80; clears, $6.80@7.15,—98-lb cottons or 
140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 
A moderate business was done within the 
range of quotations, 95 per cent stock 
being the favorite. The larger buyers 
are waiting for a soft spot on which to 
add to their holdings. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 59,344 
bbls; clearances, 86,717. 


~ NOTES 

The agitation of the cost of bread is 
having the effect of causing consumers to 
do their own baking. 

Grain exports from Baltimore last week 
were 1,950,223 bus—1,161,179 wheat, 501,- 
908 oats, 272,136 rye and 15,000 barley. 

Receipts of new-.southern wheat to date, 
1,025,110 bus; same time last year, 1,247,- 
478. Range of prices last week, $1@ 
1.56%, ; last year, 80c@$1.06. 

The blacklisted Dutch steamer William 
van Driel, Sr., was cleared during the 
week with 132,573 bus wheat for Rotter- 
dam by the Norris Grain Co. 
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E. H. Koester, local baker, is offering 
“photos of your favorite movie actors 
and actresses with a handsome album, all 
free with a 10c loaf of Koester’s Honey 
bread.” * 

H. C. Jones & Co., Inc., grain and hay 
receiving and exporting, has taken over 
the business formerly conducted by H. C. 
Jones & Co., with Harry C. Jones as 
president. 

John T. Fahey & Co., grain exporters, 
cleared [ast week in the barkentine Triton 
8,413 bus wheat for Esbjerg, Denmark, 
representing the smallest full cargo of 
grain ever leaving here for a foreign port. 

James H. Warren, for 10 years chief 
grain weigher of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been made manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio elevators at this port. 
A. E. Kahler, assistant chief weigher, has 
been promoted to acting chief weigher. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
some grain men to ignore government 
standards and sell grain by sample, type 
or description. It is said a test case will 
soon be made of the United States grain 
standards act, with the view of having it 
declared unconstitutional. 

The Women’s Civic League, of this 
city, will institute an inquiry into the 
price and quality of bread sold in Balti- 
more, in order to ascertain if there is 
need for a scientific investigation of the 
bread problem or municipal legislation 
governing the standard weight of loaves. 

Gustavus & Co., local ship brokers, 
have been appointed Baltimore agents by 
the Norwegian government for vessels to 
load foodstuffs here for that country. It 
is also said the first steamer to load on the 
Baltimore and Norway line will be the 
motor-ship Folkvard, now due from 
Copenhagen. 

The new steamer Helen, built by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., at Sparrow’s Point, 
Md., for the A. H. Bull Steamship Co., 
of New York, was successfully launched 
Sept. 28. The Helen is the seventh ship 
to be built at Sparrow’s Point for the 
Bull Line, and is 338 feet long, 461% feet 
beam and 2614 feet depth of hold, with 
a deadweight capacity of 4,700 tons, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad exhibited on 
*change last week the plans of a 3,000,000 
to 5,000,000-bu export elevator which it 
proposes to erect at Canton, on the old 
site of Elevator No. 3, recently burned. 
The plans were greatly admired, but the 
trade will be much disappointed if the 
capacity of the new granary does not 
fully measure up to the extreme figures. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaverpnta, Pa., Oct. 2.—The flour 
market is very dull, buyers showing no 
disposition to operate except for actual 
needs. Prices, as a rule, are well main- 
tained by the mills, though in some in- 
stances they have receded slightly in order 
to effect sales. 

Standard spring patent sold mostly at 
$8@8.20 wood, but limits in many cases 
are considerably above these figures. Clear 
ranged $7.10@7.40, wood, but there was 
very little doing. 

Sales of Kansas straight were reported 
at $7.65@7.75, cotton sacks, while some 
brands were held up to $7.90. Soft win- 
ter straight ranged $6.75@7.25, wood, the 
inside figure for near-by goods. 

The city mills are holding prices firm, 
but report a dull trade. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 32,146,- 
447 bus, against 17,902,724 for the same 
time last year. 

O. J. Breen, grain and feed dealer, 
with offices in the Bourse, has applied for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 

At a fire at Robert McCracken’s feed 
warehouse, 335-337 Fitswater Street, 
Wednesday morning, the contents were 
badly damaged by water, but otherwise 
the loss was trifling. 

The bakery plant at Tenth Street and 
Susquehanna Avenue was last week con- 
veyed by the Oakdale Baking Co. to the 
American Pretzel Co. for’a nominal con- 
sideration, subject to mortgages of 
$88,000. The property consists of a four- 
story brick bakery building, a two-story 
brick office and a lot 293 feet front by 
an irregular depth. The assessed valu- 
ation is $40,000. 

Samuet S. DanieEts. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 32,070, or 78 per cent of capac- 
ity, last week, against 27,587, or 67 per 
cent, the previous week, and 19,636, or 48 
per cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 41,340, or 72 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 35,088, or 61 per cent, the 
previous week, and 38,932, or 75 per cent, 
a year ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 


The mills did a fair business in soft 
wheat flours in coast territory last week, 
both for family consumption and with the 
bakery trade. {he bakers are using a large 
percentage of soft wheat flour to blend 
with hard wheat flour on account of the 
considerably lower price of the former. 
California buyers have been waking up, 
and are in the market for considerabte 
bookings. ‘The movement to that state 
has been handicapped by the lack of 
space offered. Port mills quoted blue- 
stem family short patents, in 49's, at 
$6.60@6.80 bbl last week, and bakers, in 
98's, at $6.50@6.70. 

Kastern Washington mills continue to 
do a large business with the eastern, 
southeastern and southern states. Many 
of these mills are now running on new- 
crop wheat, which is producing a much 
higher grade of flour than the old crop. 
New-crop wheat is running decidedly 
stronger in gluten, wet gluten tests of 
early bart showing as high as 53 per cent 
and blue-stem 40 to 42 per cent. Ruling 
quotations by eastern Washington mills 
last week were: blue-stem patent, $6.60@ 
6.70 in 49’s; long patent, $6@6.20 bbl in 
24’s; straights, $5.50@5.60 in 98's; blue- 
stem cut-off, $5.50@5.60 in 98’s,—all 
f.o.b. cars. 

Port mills quoted export straights and 
cut-offs last week at $540@5.80 bbl. 
Some small lots of cut-offs were worked 
to Central America and the west coast of 
South America at $5.90. Large commit- 
ments made some time ago at much lower 
prices handicapped new business with 
Central and South America. The Orient 
and the United Kingdom are still out of 
line with this coast. 

Bakers were in the market last week 
for hard wheat flours only for current 
needs. Some of the large bakers. are 
booked up for requirements to the first of 
the year, but others will have to come into 
the market shortly. At the week-end, 
quotations on hard wheat flours were 
marked up 10@l1é5c bbl. Dakota first pat- 
ent ruled at $9.10@9.20 bbl; second pat- 
ent, $8.80@8.90; fancy clear, $7.90@8; 
Montana first patent, $8.30@8.50; second 
patent, $8.10@8.20; fancy clear, $7.55@ 
7.65; Kansas patent, $8.10@8.20. 

The millfeed market was weak for 
bran and strong for shorts. Local bran 
sold at $22@22.50 ton, and shorts were in 
active demand at $25@26. Stocks of feed 
are increasing rapidly, owing to the heavy 
running of the mills and to the fact that 
little millfeed is being used as yet by 
feeders. 

Wheat growers refused to sell last week 
at prevailing prices, very little wheat 
moving from first hands. Déalers did a 
large business from interior stations with 
eastern and southeastern mills and grain 
houses. Prices quoted at the week’s close 
at country stations, f.o.b. cars, were: blue- 
stem, $1.27 bu; club, $1.22; forty-fold, 
$1.24. 

THE HARVEST 

Dry weather prevailed throughout the 

grain-growing sections, and threshing op- 


erations proceeded rapidly where not al- 
ready completed. Comparatively little 
fall plowing has yet been done, the soil 
being too dry. 

HEAVY GOVERNMENT BUYING 

Some of the large port mills of Wash- 
ington and Oregon are grinding at capac- 
ity on large flour orders aggregating 
250,000 bbls, presumably for the French 
government, consummated by Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co., of Portland, Oregon. All of 
this flour will move across the continent 
for export from Atlantic or Gulf ports. 
Several trainloads are now in transit. 
Others will be forwarded early in Octo- 
ber, provided the present car shortage 
does not interfere. Ocean room for 70,000 
bbls of this flour has been engaged at 
Baltimore. The flour is a soft wheat 
straight, made largely from club and 
forty-fold. 

NOTES 

Charles W. Baum was on the Pacific 
Coast last week in the interest of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., of Chicago. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., of Schuyler, 
Neb., has been visiting the grain trade in 
Washington and Oregon. 

The 40-bbl mill at Baker, Mont., re- 
cently purchased by E. J. Prall, of 
Baker, has burned, and is a total loss. 
The adjoining grain elevators were saved. 

The Pacific Steamship Co., a newly or- 
ganized company, has taken over, on a 10- 
year charter, the fleets of the Pacific 
Coast Co. and the Pacific-Alaska Naviga- 
tion Co., which have operated in the coast 
trade to California and Alaska. 

Leading grain and feed dealers of Se- 
attle have formed a grain and feed deal- 
ers’ department in connection with the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, for the 
purpose of me ay | a credit bureau 
and to procure proper legislation for the 
protection of the trade. 

At a recent meeting of the central 
grain board of the American Society of 
Equity, at Great Falls, Mont., resolutions 
were passed recommending farmer eleva- 
tor companies not to contraet wheat for 
future delivery and not to contract wheat 
at any price except at date of marketing. 


The Richardton (N. D.) Roller Mills 
have recovered a judgment for $2,216 
against H. J. Miller and E. H. De Wolf, 
doing a flour brokerage and distributing 
business at Seattle as H. J. Miller & Co. 
The ground of recovery was the failure 
of defendants to take out a carload of 
flour shipped them on a 2,000-bbl sale, or 
to furnish shipping directions on the 
balance. 

The Three Forks (Mont.) Milling Co.’s 
mill, which has been closed for some time, 
has resumed grinding. At a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders L. S. Greenwood 
was re-elected president, and A. H. Rich- 
steiner, of Shelby, Ohio, was elected 
secretary-treasurer.. Frank Szabo, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, formerly with the Min- 
neapolis mill of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., has been engaged as miller. 

Generally accepted figures for Pacific 
Coast states’ grain yields for 1916 are: 
wheat, Washington, 32,000,000 to 35,000,- 
000 bus; Oregon, 17,000,000 to 18,000,000; 
northern ‘Idaho, 4,700,000 to 5,000,000. 
Barley, Washington, 7,400,000 bus; Cali- 
fornia, 33,000,000; Oregon, 4,660,000; 
Idaho, 7,400,000. Oats, Washington, 11,- 
500,000 to 13,500,000 bus; Oregon, 15,000,- 
000; Idaho, 14,300,000; California, 
7,000,000. 





Service Through Panama Canal 

In its Sept. 6 issue the Panama Canal 
Record publishes a list of the lines which 
have established regular or approximately 
regular services through the canal since 
the resumption of traffic in April. The 
list includes four services from the At- 


lantic terminous to South and Central 
America, one from the Atlantic terminus 
to Central and North America, three from 
the Atlantic coast of the United States to 
the Pacific coast of South America, four 
services from Europe to the Pacific coast 
of South America, four from Europe to 
the west coast of North America, nine 
from the Atlantic coast of the United 
States to Japan, Siberia, China, and the 
Philippine Islands, six from the Atlantic 
coast of the United States to Australia 
and New Zealand, and two from Europe 
to Australia and New Zealand. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 2.—There 
was a better inquiry for flour last week 
than at any time since the advance in 
wheat sg July. Buyers, particularly 
the large bakers, feel that present prices 
are as low as can be expected for some 
months, and a number of sales of mod- 
erate size have been made, with sufficient 
interest being shown by all classes of 
buyers to warrant the opinion that ac- 
tive buying will not be delayed much 
longer. 

Blue-stem cut-offs for macaroni pur- 
poses continue in good demand, with a 
number of large sales made. Prices have 
been further advanced to $6.10@6.25 bbl, 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

The improved quality of northern flour 
from Washington and Oregon, combined 
with a spread of $2@3 bbl under eastern 
flours, stimulated interest in the former. 
Buyers limited their purchases, however, 
to near-by requirements at prices rang- 
ing $6.50@6.75 for blue-stem patents and 
$6@6.20 for Oregon valley flour, 98’s, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Montana, Dakota and Kansas mills did 
a moderate business, mostly for immedi- 
ate needs, with no long-time contracts 

laced. Prices ranged $8.20@8.40 for 

ontana first patents, $8.20@8.40 for 
Kansas first patents, and $8.75@9 for 
Dakota first patents. 

Millfeed, particularly shorts and mid- 
dlings, was in good demand, with slight- 
ly decreased offerings from northern 
mills, which have been heavy for some 
weeks. There was little or no change, 
however, in prices. White bran was of- 
fered at $24.50 ton; shorts, $27@28; mid- 
dlings, $33@35; red bran, $24.50,—deliv- 
ered San Francisco. Pe 

oo. eo 

C. B. Sharp, San Francisco manager 
of the Portland Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from an extended trip over the 
southern part of the state and reports a 
more active interest being shown by bak- 
ers in purchasing flour than in other 
parts of California. 








OREGON 
Portitanp, Orecon, Oct. 2.—The flour 


market is holding its own, with old prices . 


well maintained. There is a fair local 
demand, and inquiry from the East con- 
tinues, but shippers are worrying over 
the car situation, and it is feared this 
will entirely check business soon. Prices 
quoted by local mills: patents, $6.60 bbl; 
straights, $6@6.40; valleys, $6.20; ex- 
rts, $6; whole wheat, $6.80; graham, 
60. 


Feed stocks are large, and demand 
moderate. Bran is listed at $23 and 
shorts. at $25. 

Wheat-buying for eastern shipment 
and export has almost ceased in the in- 
terior, as the car shortage is becoming 
acute. At the same time, farmers are 
not pressing sales. ‘On the local ex- 
change, October wheat bids, Friday, 
were: blue-stem, $1.35 bu; forty-fold, 
$1.28; club, $1.27; fife, $1.29; red Rus- 
sian, $1.24, 

The barley season is practically over, 
as the bulk of the crop is now held in a 
few hands. Buyers offer $34 ton for feed 
grade. Oats are inactive at $27. 

The Oregon weekly crop report says: 
“Ideal weather prevailed during the week 
for harvesting, but it was too dry for 
fall plowing, and not much of this work 
was done. The grain crop has nearly all 
been cut, but it will take from two to 
three weeks longer to finish harvesting. 
Yields continue to be satisfactory in a 
sections of the state.” 

BREAD PRICE PROBLEM 

The Portland Association of Master 
Bakers will take no formal steps for a 
general uniform raise in the price of 
bread, according to H. H. Haynes, presi- 
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dent of that body, but each baker wil! 


deal with the problem according to his 
own peculiar conditions of productio. . 
He said: 

“There will be changes in the priccs 
of bakery goods almost any day for sone 
time. Some of them will be upward ani 
some downward. The public must place 
itself in a sympathetic attitude and w1- 
derstand the necessities which are back 
of the apparently arbitrary changes t)t 
will take place. 

“Yesterday there was an increase jn 
the price of loaves for restaurant trade 
and a decrease in the size of -loav.s, 
There has been no increase in-the price 
of bread to the household consumer, aid 
there will be none, but the size of ‘he 
loaf will be continually reduced, prob.\!)- 
ly as long as the cost of material o.n- 
tinues to rise. The changes in price in 
all lines will probably strike the hou.e- 
hold consumer last of all. 

“The bakers are confronted by an .n- 
usual condition and are working out 
their plans to meet it as best they can. 
The chan that are to take place will, 
however, be so gradual that the house- 
hold consumer will have time to become 
adjusted to them as they come.” 

J. M. Lownspate. 





United States Wheat Crop 
The attached table gives the acreage and 
estimated yield of wheat in the United 
States, based on condition Sept. 1, compar: d 
with final estimate for 1915 and 1914 (0(0's 


omitted): 
WINTER WHEAT 
——1916—_, 1915 1914 
Crop Crop. Crop 
Acres bus bus bus 


New York .... 375 «67,875 9,750 8,100 
New Jersey .. 81 1,620 1,660 1,422 
Pennsylvania.. 1,391 26,429 24,605 23.747 
Delaware .... 124 1,860 1,875 2,337 
Maryland .... 640 10,240 10,272 13,158 





Virginia ...... 1,344 16,800 16,974 11,296 
W. Virginia .. 320 4,640 4,500 3,540 
N. Carolina .. 9865 10,342 10,355 7,332 
8S. Carolina ... 226 4 62,396 2,430 920 
Georgia ...... 334 3,808 3,675 1,694 
ORIO ccecccces 1,482 20,007 40,194 36,538 
Indiana ...... 1,579 18,158 47,300 43,239 
Illinois ....... 1,494 16,434 63,200 46,250 
Michigan 43 12,631 20,448 17,316 
Wisconsin .... 81 1,539 2,300 1,828 
Minnesota .... 61 714 ~=#1,170 975 
TOW ..ceceeee 336 6,216 10,965 11,01 
Missouri ...... 1,784 16,164 34,108 43,333 
8. Dakota 26 8 2,331 2,562 966 
Nebraska 3,175 61,912 66,618 64,172 
Kansas ...... 7,440 89,280 105,938 176,300 
Kentucky .... 910 8,190 9,900 12,540 
Tennessee .... 886 8,417 9,030 11,160 
Alabama ..... 111 1,064 1,200 403 
Mississippi ... 7 105 100 13 
Texas ....+065 993 10,928 22,862 14,066 
Oklahoma .... 2,640 25,608 36,540 47,975 
Arkansas .... 232 1,856 2,750 1,625 
Montana ..... 480 10,320 18,225 11,063 
Wyoming .... 61 1,281 1,560 1,080 
Colorado ..... 310 6,200 8,060 6,250 
New Mexico... 66 1,089 1,144 1,125 
Arizona ...... 40 1,160 1,092 868 
WROD ccccccse 261 6,020 6,125 5,575 
Nevada ....+. 27 662 572 522 
Idaho ....+.+- 344 8,256 11,370 9,322 
Washington .. 694 16,656 30,636 25,440 
Oregon ....+. 643 12,489 16,200 13,684 
California .... 314 5,024 7,040 6,800 
Totals ..... 33,020 454,706 655,045 694,990 
SPRING WHEAT 
o—1916—, 1915 1914 
Crop Crop Crop 
Acres bus bus bus 
Maine ....... 4 107 112 $1 
Vermont .... 1 27 30 29 
Wisconsin ... 107 1,748 2,362 1,683 
Minnesota ... 3,868 29,180 72,250 42,000 
OTe 256 3,648 4,592 1,050 
N. Dakota .. 7,098 39,997 151,970 81,592 
8. Dakota ... 3,600 22,183 61,200 31,600 
Nebraska ... 346 4,190 6,536 3,944 
Kansas ..... 44 448 600 900 
Montana .... 708 15,102 15,600 293 
Wyoming ... 72 1,670 1,755 1,210 
Colorado .... 238 4,627 5,250 5,062 
New Mexico.. 50 861,071 1,012 713 
WRA. scccres 76 1,892 2,100 1,700 
Nevada ..... 385 §=©61,047 1,088 810 
Idaho ....... 260 6,409 7,420 5,040 
Washington... 872 18,4438 19,758 16 400 
Oregon ......- 216 4,562 3,825 920 











Totals .... 17,851 156,351 356,460 7 
Grand totals. 60,871 611,057 1,011,505 017 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour ovtput 


and foreign shipments and approximat: con- 





sumption of wheat by mills of Minn: polis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Jin. 1, 
1916, to Sept. 23, 1916, with compa: sons, 
in bbis (000’s omitted): 

r—Output—, -—Expo ~~. 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ...13,534 11,634 1,069 ss 
Duluth-Superior 610 809 56 on 
65 outside milis 8,343 7,168 129 gus 
Totals ..... 22,387 19,611 1,254 197 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000's omitted), as follows: 
1916 1919 

Minneapolis ........+++ee++5 60,903 5 
Duluth-Superior ..........-- 2,295 ; 3 
65 outside mills ........++++ 37,543 hae ved 
Potay:  . Ws Hecuge ss otnte 100,741 88,249 
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Another advance of 40c bbl in spring 
wheat flours marked the opening days of 
last week. This put first patents at $9 
bbl to the trade here—the highest price on 
record. Winters also advanced to about 
the same extent. Millers resolutely fol- 
lowed the wheat market in fixing flour 
prices. Demand was good, and there was 
quite a lot of buying for forward ship- 
ment. All the big mills were busy. 

Export trade was stagnant. Condi- 
tions were such that neither buyers nor 
sellers would take the risks of the mar- 
ket. Government orders were about the 
only over-sea sales heard of here. On 
Saturday, sellers were nominally asking 
53@51s per 280 lbs for export spring pat- 
ents in 140-lb bags, c.i.f. London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, and 49@49s 6d for win- 
ters. . 

Toronto brokers advanced their prices 
for 90 per cent winter patents 15@25c, 
making the Saturday price $6.30@6.40 


bbl in buyers’ bags, f.o.b. cars at sea- 
board. Local prices, per bbl: 
Spring patents, firsts .......eeeseeeees $9.00 
Spring patents, SCCOMGS ......eseeeeee 8.50 
Spring patents, first bakers .......++. 8.30 
Winter and spring blends ...........+. 8.00 
Winter 90 per COMES .. cc ceeeeeeereeves 7.50 
All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points, 


MILLFEED UP J 
All grades of millfeed advanced $1 ton 
on ‘Tuesday. Mills were very short of 
supplies, and it is difficult for buyers to 
meet their needs at any price. On Satur- 
day, mills were asking for mixed car-lot 
shipments in bags, f.o.b. country points: 
bran, $27 ton; shorts, $29; middlings, $31; 
feed flour, $47. 
WINTER WHEAT RISING ” 
New-crop winter wheat was about 7c 
bu dearer on Saturday than at previous 


week-end. Deliveries were slow. Farmers 
expect higher prices. Best new-crop 
wheat closed the week at $1.43@1.45 bu in 


cars at country points; old crop, $1.35@ 
1.37. 


Manitoba new-crop No. 1 northern, 
fo.b. Bay ports, $1.713%,; No. 2 northern, 
$1.67%,; No. 3 northern, $1.6514. 

COARSE GRAINS HIGHER 
Ontario oats ‘gained another Ic bu last 


week, barley 5c, rye 2c, and peas Sc. 
There was considerable trading in oats, 
but other grains were quiet. Quotations: 
No. 2 Ontario white oats, 53@55c bu; 
maltine barley, 909@92c; rye, $1.18@1.20; 
buckwheat, 80@82ce; peas, $2.05@2.15,— 
all for car lots, f.o.b. point of shipment. 
Manitoba oats, 59%,c bu for No. 2, track, 
Bay ports. 
OATMEAL ADVANCED 

Rolled oats and oatmeal moved up 10c 
bbl in sympathy, with oats. At the week- 
end, miils were asking $3.15 per 90-lb bag 
for rolled oats in mixed cars delivered at 
Ontario points, and for oatmeal in 98-Ib 
bags 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Export prices were nominally 2s higher. 
Rolled oats, 51s per 280-Ib sack, less 2 
per cent, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glas- 


aug pinkess oatmeal, 48s; coarse cut, 
is 9d. ‘ 

Reground oat hulls were quoted at $19 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS WEAK 

Canadian mills are not seeking ocean 
‘pace at present, as they have been effec- 
ually put out of the exporting business 
Y a 30c discrimination against flour, as 


. mparcd with wheat, in the rates that 


have lat ely 
g0vernment 


revailed. Were it not for 
usiness, on which they do 


_not book the freight, their foreign trade 
would amount to nothing. There is some 
talk of a decline in flour rates, but at 
present the basis is 60c per 100 lbs to 
leading British ports. 

NOTES 

Sixty-day exchange was quoted by To- 
ronto banks at $4.7030 on Friday. 

The big bakers of Ontario are prepar- 
ing to make their annual contracts for 
flour. 

First samples of new-crop spring wheat 
flour from western Canada show a yel- 
lowish color. The quality is good. 

Under the stimulus of unusually high 
earning power, the stocks of such Cana- 
dian milling companies as have their 
shares listed on the public exchanges are 
now in considerable demand at rising 
prices. 

Toronto flour exporters find the dis- 
parity between the ocean freight rates on 
flour and wheat an insurmountable handi- 
cap. Flour was fully twice as high as 
wheat last week. This is a recurring 
grievance, and one of long standing. 

Canadian flour exports for the month 
of August were 656,864 bbls, most of 
which went to Great Britain. Total ex- 
ports for the crop year ending with Au- 
gust were 7,897,453 bbls, an increase of 
almost 3,000,000 over previous year. 
Allied government buying was responsible 
for more than the whole of this increase. 

Among the members of trade in other 
centers who visited Toronto last week 
were W. F. Stewart, Glasgow, manager of 
the flour mills of the Scottish Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, Ltd., and a party 
of his directors. Mr. Stewart is making 
his annual trip through Canada and the 
United States. From here he and his 
party went to Winnipeg. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Oct. 2.—There were 
two advances in spring wheat flour dur- 
ing the week, amounting to 40c“bbl, mak- 
ing a net rise in values since the end of 
July of $2.50 bbl. Some leading bakers 
closed contracts for supplies for the next 
three months. First patents sold at 
$9.10, seconds $8.60, and strong clears 
$8.40, bbl in bags, and 30c more in wood. 

A good demand, light offerings and a 
limited supply on spot caused a rise of 
40c bbl in Ontario winter wheat flour. 
Sales of 90 per cent patents were made 
at $7.60@7.90 bbl in wood, and at $3.60@ 
3.75 per bag, delivered to the trade. De- 
mand for feed flour was very good, and 
sales of large lines were made at $2.70 
per bag. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour was 
quiet, there being little or no demand 
from foreign buyers, which millers at- 
tribute to the difference in ocean freight 
rates on flour as compared with those on 
wheat. Sales of a few thousand sacks of 
export patent were made to Belfast at 52s 
per sack, which is the highest price re- 
ported to date. 

Millfeed was strong, and prices ad- 
vanced $1 ton. Bran sold at $27, shorts 
$29, middlings $31, per ton, including 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

There was a good demand for rolled 
oats at an advance of 10c, with sales of 
standard grades at $3.121,@3.15 per bag 
of 90 lbs, delivered to the trade. 

Cables from London for: wheat ad- 
vanced 2s 6d@2s 10%,d per qr, and sales 
of a few loads of No. 1 northern were 
made for September-October shipment 
at 68s@68s 6d, and October-November 
67s 64@68s. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

At the recent decline in ocean grain 
rates there was a good demand for room, 
and quite an active business was done, 
with engagements of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 


bus of wheat space for October ship- 
ment to Liverpool and London at 7s 6d@ 
8s, to Glasgow at 8s, and to Manchester 
at 8s@8s 6d. 

* _ 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., will hold its annual meeting here on 
Oct. 4, the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
on Oct. 11, and the St. sawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., on Oct. 20. 

Tuomas’ S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., Oct. 2.—Millers found 
it necessary to advance the price of flour 
30c bbl on Monday, in order to keep in 
line with the wheat market. Demand for 
flour, both for domestic use and for ex- 

ort, was exceptionally good. All the 
arge mills were running to capacity. 
Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $8.60 bbl; seconds, 
$8.10; first clears, $7.10; second clears, 
$5.60. 

The demand for all millfeeds was very 
heavy, with prices correspondingly high. 
In consequence of the high price of bar- 
ley, barley chop was ‘selling at $4 above 
previous week’s quotation. Net prices to 
Manitoba points, in 100-lb sacks: 





SY hod oa. db 0 00sb6 ch bs dpe cewunceiage $24.00 
BROPED: onc diccccescccccccrscccescoces 26.00 
Oat CROP .cccccvvcsccccvccsscecccece 36.00 
Barley CHOP ..ccccccccccssccsccscccs 38.00 
Mixed barley and oats ........++e0+5 37.00 
OM COKE 2 ccc cccicvsccccscccsecccece 39.00 


Demand for oats and oatmeal contin- 
ued very active, with prices slightly high- 
er. Rolled oats, $2.70 per 80-lb sack; 
standard and granulated oatmeal $3.35, 
and corn meal $2.80, per 98-Ib sack. 

Oats were in fair demand and prices 
fairly steady. Exporting houses did con- 
siderable buying. Closing price of No. 2 
Canadian western on Saturday, 53c. 

One of the features of the market early 
in the week was the advance in cash bar- 
ley, this grain selling at one time at 93c 
per bu. Demand was only fair all week. 
Closing price of No. 3 Canadian western, 
9lc. 

Trading in flaxseed was light, and 
prices made several sharp advances. These 
were partly accounted for by reports of 
poor crop prospects in the Argentine. 
Closing price of No. 1 northwestern at 
week-end, $2.111,. 

The week’s wheat market opened with 
higher prices, but favorable war news on 
Wednesday resulted in a sharp break. 
Early in the week, cash wheat was in 
good request, but later, trading fell away 
on account of high prices. Some new ex- 
port business was reported. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per bu, 
at Winnipeg each day of the week: 

-———Cash——_, -——F utures——_, 

in 2n 8n Oct. Dec. May 
Sept. 25.166% 162% 160% 160 155% 156% 
Sept. 26.166% 162% 160 159% 154% 155% 
Sept. 27.163% *.... 157% 157% 152% 153% 
Sept. 28.165% 161% 158% 160% 155% 156% 
Sept. 29.163% 159% 156% 159% 153% 154% 
Sept. 30.161% 158% 154% 159% 154% 155% 

*Not quoted. 

All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 

NOTES 


Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, Ont., was in Winnipeg 
last week, on his way west. 

The Dauphin (Man.) Milling & Cream- 
ery Co. contemplates the erection of a 
new creamery building next spring. 

Captain K. B. Stoddart, of Stoddart 
& Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, visited the Grain 
Exchange while home on leave last week. 

In order to take care of the large 
amount of rusted wheat on hand this 
season, the Western Grain Standards 
Board have established three new grades, 
to be known as Nos. 4, 5 and 6 special. 

The mill at Swan River, Man., was re- 
cently purchased by W. B. Rea, formerly 












head miller with the Dauphin Milling Co. 
This mill has been completely overhauled 
and new machinery installed, and it is 
expected will be in operation by the first 
week in October. 

Shortage of farm laborers at many 
points in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
threatens to prove a serious handicap to 
farmers in harvesting their crops. The 
Canadian railway companies have an- 
nounced a reduced fare for farm hands, 
which it is hoped will help to overcome 
the difficulty. 

Inquiries made by the census and sta- 
tistics office of Canada show the following 
surpluses of wheat, barley and oats in 
farmers’ hands in western Canada on 
Aug. 31, 1916, out of the crops of 1915: 
wheat, 11,997,500 bus; barley, 1,779,430; 
oats, 39,584,300. Adding these to the 
totals in the elevators on Sept. 1, the 
following quantities represent the total 
estimated carry-over from the crops of 
1915 into the crop year of 1916-17, be- 
ginning on Sept. 1: wheat, 27,033,000 bus; 
barley, 2,999,500; oats, 50,605,000. 

G. Rock. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Oct. 2.—Business in 
flour was last week. Stocks were 
light, but shipments came forward freely. 
Two price advances were recorded. Mani- 
toba hard wheat flour advanced 40c to 
$9.50 bbl for first patent and $9.10 for 
first clear, while Ontario blended flours 
advanced to $8.65,—all in car lots, wood, 
f.o.b. St. John; Halifax, 5c per bbl more. 

Millfeeds were firm, and advances of 
$1 ton for bran and middlings were made, 
making $31 ton for middlings and $29 
for bran, either spring or winter. Mani- 
toba feed flour is now $40 and Ontario 
$46 ton in cars or part cars with flour, 
f.o.b. St. John. 

Rolled oats ruled at $6.60@6.90 bbl in 
wood; standard oatmeal, $7.25@7.60. 
Demand was fair. 

NOTES 


It is understood that there will be large 
flour exports from St. John to France 
this winter, arrangements being under 
way for a new steamship service to care 
for this trade. 

The retail price of flour in St. John 
today is the highest known for 40 years. 
Wholesale prices for Manitoba patents 
rule at $9.85 bbl, which means that the 
consumer will have to pay about $10.25. 

W. Frank Hatheway, of W. F. Hath- 
eway & Co., wholesale flour and feed, who 
represented the cereal trades on the Cana- 
dian commission appointed to visit 
Britain, France, Italy and other allied 
countries in Europe, has returned home. 
He reports the sessions of the commission 
as productive of much good, and believes 
that Canada will reap benefit therefrom 
in the way of increased business. 

Aurrep E. McGrntey. 








Further Power for Commission 

The Railway Business Association has 
issued a bulletin which declares that the 
enormous -increase in operating expenses 
compelled by the eight-hour law accentu- 
ates the necessity for general legislation 
designed to bring regulation into proper 
relation with facts of business as they 
exist. 

The association further urges that Con- 
gress provide federal incorporation and 
exclusive federal regulation and give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission stand- 
ing rules to consider in fixing rates, not 
only wages but every other factor affect- 
ing expenses. It also provoses creation 
of regional subcommissions, subordinate 
to the commerce commission and empow- 
ered to make orders which shall be valid 
unless appeal therefrom is taken to the 
commission. 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tall merchant@® .:....-cceseceee $....@9.10 
Spring patent, jute ............65 7.60@7.90 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.10@7.30 
Spring clears, jute ..........066% 6.40 @6.90 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 4.25 @4.65 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ........... 3.20@3.40 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.75@7.80 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.30@7.50 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 7.00 @7.15 
Clear, southern, jute ..........++. 6.10@6.35 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.50@7.65 
Patent, 95 per cent.......se.e0008 7.20@7.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........0.06. 6.40@6.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........... $6.30@6.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.00 @6.20 


MILLFEED—tThere is an easier feeling in 
demand, and values show a slight decline, 
mainly on spring and winter wheat bran. 
Spring wheat bran is quoted at $23.25, star 
middlings $26.50, winter bran $24.50, winter 
middlings $22.25, and red dog $33.50, in 
100-I1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Market easy. Good demand for 
choice, and light call for poor. No. 2 red, 
2@2%c over December, selling at $1.57%; 
No. 3 red, 2c over December, selling at $1.55 
@1.56%:; No. 2 hard, 4@5%c over December 
at $1.59@1.60; Turkey, 11@14c over Decem- 
ber at $1.67%; No. 1 northern spring 10@ 
15e over December at $1.64@1.70. 

RYE—Easy to %c lower. Demand slow, 
No. 2 selling at $1.24%, No, 3 new at $1.17, 
No. 4 at $1.17, and sample grade at $1.17. 

CORN Easy. Buying in hand- 
to-mouth way. Prices lower. Grits, $1.96; 
meal, 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 








--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 








Flour, bbls..... 190 163 176 143 
Wheat, bus.... 1,613 + 2,224 1,555 1,590 
Corn, 3,445 748 1,472 
Oats, 2 3,072 2,702 2,177 
Rye, bus....... 2 127 149 65 
Barley, bus.... 967 603 272 247 
NEW YORK, SEPT. 30 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $7.85 @8.20 $8.15@8.50 
Spring first clears..... 6.60@6.90 6.90@7.20 
Spring low-grades..... 4.75@5.25 ....@.... 
Winter patent ........ 7.40@7.70 7.70@8.00 
Winter straights ..... 6.55@6.80 6.75@7.10 
Winter low-grades..... 5.50@6.00 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 7.40@7.60 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports totaled 135,100 packages, of 
which 7,900 were destined for Liverpool, 
13,000 for London, 6,400 for Glasgow, 2,900 
for Rotterdam, 2,300 for Copenhagen, 100 
for Havre, 300 for Marseilles, 47,200 for 
Gibraltar, and 55,000 for the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 2,164,000 
bus, including 213,000 to Liverpool, 311,000 to 
London, 64,000 to Hull, 203,000 to Queens- 
town, 160,000 to Manchester, 600,000 to Rot- 
terdam, 15,000 to Christiansand, 366,000 to 
Gibraltar, 60,000 to Genoa and 172,000 to 
Pirzus. 

WHEAT—Cash prices remain very firm. 
Premiums are maintained on all grades. 
Offerings are small, and the least weakening 
in the premium finds ready buyers. julf 
premiums have been a little irregular, and 
business has been spasmodic. The early 
part of the week, trading was small, but 
reached larger volume later. Business con- 
tinues mainly in American wheat. Near-by 
Canadian premiums show strength. For- 
ward premiums have weakened. Buying 
during the week included business for the 
Belgian Relief, Greece, Holland and the 
British Commission. Greek buyers took 
about 600,000 bus of durum on Monday in 
addition to about the same amount on Fri- 
day of the preceding week. Quotations at 
the close: No. 1 northern spring, $1.82; No. 
2 hard winter, Chicago, $1.70; No. 1 durum, 
$1.79; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.79%; 
No. 2 northern Manitoba, $1.76%. 

CORN—Local interest is quiet. Prices 
have further advanced, but have not fol- 
lowed the full gain of the near-by positions 
west. Some export business developed, but 
offerings were small. Export corn is quot- 
ed at 97%c f.o.b., domestic No. 2 yellow at 
98%ec, and No. 3 at 97%c c.i.f. 


OATS—Export interest is good. Bids are 


close to the market, but the margin in 
doing the business is small, and any ad- 
vance in values shuts out the trade. Local 
trade is quiet. The eastern demand for car 
lots has been fair. Prices quoted for stand- 


ard oats, 53@53%c; No. 2 white, 52% @53c; 
white clipped, 53 @56c. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm but quiet. Business 
continues in small lots. Quotations are $6.40 
@6.90, spot and to arrive, in sacks. 

MILLFEED—Market firm, but trade light. 
Western feed is held more firmly. Receipts 
from the West are light, and stocks of west- 
ern feed are small. Quotations for spring 
bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, 
$25.50; standard middlings, 100’s, $27.50; red 
dog, $35. City feed: bulk bran $25.50, 100-Ib 
sacks $27; heavy feed, in bulk $27.50, 100-Ib 
sacks $28.50; flour middlings, 100’s, $34; red 
dog flour, $36, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Market firm but quiet. 
Values are maintained by position of corn. 
Quotations at .the close: kiln-dried, export, 
bbl $4.25; fine yellow, 100’s, $2.10; white, 
100’s, $2.10; coarse, 100’s, $2.05; hominy, bbl 
$4.60; granulated yellow, $4.85 bbl; white 
granulated, $4.85 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $2.25; 
brewers’ meal, 100’s, $2.19; grits, 100’s, 
$2.20; flakes, 100’s, $2.55. 





BOSTON, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent...... $9.35 @9.50 
Spring, Minneapolis .........+.+. «+» »@9.10 
Spring, country ............ ee eces 8.40@8.76 
Spring first clear, in cotton ...... 7.00@7.50 
Kansas patent, standard, sacks... 7.75@8.25 
Kansas, cut-straights, sacks...... 7.40@7.60 
Ween DONO 600 Ries ccoeveeves 7.60@8.25 
Weeteh SOERIMRS ..cccrccecudceseder 7.10@7.80 
Winter fret ClOAP soc cciccccccces 7.00 @7.60 


MILLFEED—tThere was a sharp advance 
in bran, middlings and mixed feed at the 
close of the week, with other wheat feeds 
also held higher. Oat hulls quiet, but held 
$1 ton higher. Gluten feed steady. Hominy 
feed lower. No change in stock feed. Cot- 
tonseed and linseed meals held higher, with 
a fair demand. Alfalfa meal in limited 
supply and unchanged. No Canadian bran 
offering. Quotations, mill shipment, in 100- 
Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $27.50; win- 
ter bran, $28; middlings, $29@34; mixed 
feed, $28.50@32; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, 
$38.50; oat hulls, reground, $19; gluten feed, 
$31.78; hominy feed, $35.15; stock feed, 
$33.50; alfalfa meal, $25@27; cottonseed 
meal, $37.50@40; linseed meal, $39.50. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A moderate de- 
mand for granulated and bolted corn meal. 
Oatmeal in better demand at unchanged 
prices. Rye flour firmer but quiet. No 
change in graham flour. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in wood: granulated corn meal, 
$4.90; bolted, $4.85; feeding, in 100-lb bags, 
$1.90@1.92; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, 
$1.92@1.94; rye flour, in sacks, $6@7.10; 
graham flour, $6.35@8. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~Receipts—, -—Stocks 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Fiour, bbls.... 30,516 40,276 ..... «eens 








Wheat, bus...316,719 466,329 350,883 107,108 
Corn, bus..... 20,393 ..... 23,772 1,275 
Oats, bus..... 59,436 45,862 354,551 34,500 
Rye, bus...... 11,682 27,845 1,407 27,526 
MATIey, WAR r se copes . averse 3,815 44,766 
Millfeed, tons. 125 | PTET ee 
Corn meal, bbis 260 S10 stews © w¥nbe 
Oatmeal, cases ..... TiOSP ceccs § ewnes 
Oatmeal, sacks 500 Se. Htoute, aeens 
RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 

1916 1915 

PIOGE, VR scicccccccscs 142,954 149,351 
Wheat, DUB .ccccccsccee 947,422 949,812 
COPm, DUD «cocccescceses 170,313 3,864 
GETS; DUB ccceccesscewes 503,266 381,774 
BVO; DUB focccsccccccces 17,551 9,234 
TAFIOF, DUB ccccsccsecss 30,182 36,271 
Millfeed, tons .......... 394 214 
Corn meal, bbis ........ 695 2,395 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 3,470 33,150 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... 6,100 9,790 

WEEK’S EXPORTS 

-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 

To— bbis sacks bus bus 
EAVOPPOG! 666 06s. Setode 301,519 42,857 
Miscellaneous 115 Sheascd . &dbeds. sbe04s 
Totals .... “415 ecceve 301,519 42,857 


Since Jan. 1 9,966 1,223,015 15,741,207 1,268,181 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 30 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Fancy patent ..... Cte bee dade one $7.30@7.50 
BCraiGnt occ secvcccccvcsseviecr «++ 7,.00@7.25 
Wirat CLAP. ccc ccc ccecsccscsescrs 5.90 @6.30 
BecOMG COMP 2... ccccccrcvccsccese 4.70 @4.95 
LOW-BTAde 2... ccc ce ccnecenceeees - 4.40@4.60 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cottom ........... $7.25 @7.50 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 6.75 @6.95 
Extra fancy, in “jute ...........-. 6.30@6.55 
Becond COMP . nc cccccccessscscves 5.35 @5.80 
LOW-GTAEO oo cceccrccecoccccvess 4.60 @4.80 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
PERCF PACER .0c scsi cvivesrsticsee $7.30@7.50 
Straight ...... +c hes.eneieaet ames 04 7.10@7.20 
CUNO acs csc ee MeURUME Kobe ves 58 7.00@7.10 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat ‘bran, $1.16; hard wheat bran, $1.15; 
middlings, $1.65@1.70. At mills ri *wecl 
trade: bran, $1.20; middlings, $1.50@1 


WHEAT—Cash demand fairly so ag an 


prices 1@4c lower on soft and unchanged 


to 5c lower on hard. Receipts, 549 cars, 
against 510 previous week. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.60@1.64; No. 3 red, $1.45@ 
1.58; No. 4 red, $1.38@1.47; No. 2 hard, 
$1.60@1.65; No..3 hard, $1.57@1.58; No. 4 
hard, $1.44@1.50. : 

CORN—Cash demand good. Prices were 
unchanged to 2c higher. Receipts, 66 cars, 
against 97. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
86%c; No. 3 corn, 85c; No. 2 yellow, 87% 
@88c; No. 3 yellow, 87c, nominal; No. 2 
white, 87c; No. 3 white, 86c; No. 4 white, 
84c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pear! meal, $4.30. 

OATS—Cash demand quiet and prices un- 
changed. Receipts, 169 cars, against 143. 
Closing prices: standard, 48c; No. 3 white, 
46% @47%c; No. 4 white, 46@46%c; No. 2 
mixed, 46%c; No. 3 mixed, 46c. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.24, nominal; No. 3 rye, 
$1.21@1.22, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— ,-—Shipments—, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbis.. 93,010 90,600 89,410 103,050 
Wheat, bus. 988,584 1,125,850 770,080 816,130 
Corn, bus... 105,600 405,600 116,680 198,130 
Oats, bus... 357,000 384,200 284,820 166,450 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 5,500 5,070 7,090 
Barley, bus. 70,400 33,600 1,250 7,530 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


ar o> 30 Sept. 23 Oct. 2 
1916 1916 1915 


No. 2 red wheat... 437,151 435,949 36,545 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 601,932 720,958 71,684 
BEG, F GOCM ccccntes 125,941 125,063 71,948 
No. 2 white corn... ...... 25 25,192 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 3,028 3,476 13,073 
NO. 3 OGtD .ccceess 76,880 78,380 2,690 
No. 2 white oats... 11,629 pee 
No. 3 white oats... 226,625 207,445 132,379 
Standard oats .... 52,966 SB OCS . odeaee 
POO. SFIS se cv cvens 7.052 7,200 691 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 30 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made ..........-.eee00% $8.40 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
., MRELEL Le TLET Le $7.20 @7.35 
SPA Teer eT ete 7.10 @7.25 
SOO nn 56.4 rWepode teres eodweedd oe 6.70@6.85 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...........:; $25.50 @ 26.00 
PEO SOO es ecw eccccesbecévctens 28.00 @ 28.50 
SERED Fic kadadcoot¥cccceces 31.00 @31.50 


Spring wheat mixed feed....... -@26.50 





Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ -- @37.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-1b bag.... -@ 5.00 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
Cash Sept. Dec. May 


Monday ...... $1.58 $1.58 $1.62 $1.64% 
Tuesday ...... 157% 1.57% 1.61% 1.63% 
Wednesday .. 1.55% 1.55% 1.59% 1.62 
Thursday .... 1.57% 1.57% 1.61% 1.63% 
PTIGAy ..s.cc% 1.57 1.57 1.61 1.63 
Saturday ..... 1.57 1.57 1.60% 1.62% 


Receipts last week, 76 cars, 26 contract; 
year ago 179, 65 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 28 cars, 17 contract; 
year ago 50, 43 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 30 cars, 11 contract; year 
ago 60, 6 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
90,600 390,000 86,800 273,300 
31,800 60,000 30,000 2,500 
45,600 96,900 49,900 53,500 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 30 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood........ $9.00@9.05 
Hard spring straight, wood ...... 8.40 @8.60 
Prancy clear, JUCO os ccccccccicces 7.65 @7.75 
Rye flour, pure, wood ............ eee» @6.25 
Rye flour, standard city blended, 

DUO sche rideisecdcvccevctcicces 5.85 @6.00 
Rye flour, country blended, jute... 5.75@5.85 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 Ibs, cotton ......... see + @2.20 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 lbs, cotton .......... oo» » @2.20 


MILLFEED — Higher. Standard bran, 
$23.50; standard fine middlings, $25.50; flour 
middlings, $30; rye feed, $25; red dog, $34; 
brewers’ dried grains, $23; oil meal, $37.50, 
—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 2c, with demand good 
from millers for choice. Shippers took off- 
grades, and offerings were well cleaned up. 
Receipts, 277 cars. No. 1 northern, $1.64@ 
1.68; No. 2, $1.59@1.65; No. 3, $1.32@1.52; 
No. 2 hard, $1.57@1.62; No. 2 red, $1.53@ 
1.56; No. 3 red, $1.49@1.54, 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday 164@168 159@164% 130@152 
Tuesday ... 164@167 161@164 132@153 
Wednesday. 163@165 160@163 130@152 
Thursday... 164@167 161@164 130@152 
Friday 165 @168 162@165 130@152 
Saturday 165 @168 162@165 130@152 


BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c, with maltsters 
and brewers buying freely of choice. Low- 


grades were picked up by shippers. Re. 
ceipts, 537 cars. Medium, $1.10@1.16; No, 
8, $1.07@1.11; No. 4, 92c@$1.09; feed and 
rejected, 80c@$1.05. 

RYE—Advanced %@ic, with demand 
good from shippers. Distillers took a mod- 
erate amount. Receipts, 99 cars. Shippers 
report good business with country millers 
and southern distillers. No. 1, $1.24@1.25: 
No. 2, $1.23@1.25; No. 3, $1.19@1.238%. —~ 

CORN—Declined ic, with demand good 
from shippers. The local trade bought moi- 
erately well of yellow and high mixed. 
Millers were in the market for white. No. 
3 yellow, 84% @86%c; No. 4 yellow, 81@sic: 
No. 3 mixed, 82@85c; No. 3 white, 84@ 7c, 

OATS—Declined %c, with demand good 
at all times. Receipts, 663 cars. Shippers 
bought freely, and tables were cleared each 
day. Millers bought heavily for milling 
purposes. Standard, 46%@48%c; No. 3 
white, 46@48%c; No. 4 white, 46@47%« 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— ns ‘ 

1916 1915 1916 
Flour, bbls... 35,580 75,660 48,383 
Wheat, bus.. 297,675 167,500 48,325 
Corn, bus.... 209,886 280,500 99,930 
Oats, bus... .1,331,540 437,000 713,153 & 
Barley, bus.. 970,900 75,520 163,180 
Rye, bus..... 130,000 75,520 62,540 
Feed, tons... 2,488 3,930 6,300 








PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 30 


FLOUR—Receipts, 5,240 bbls and 4,271,963 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 11,890 sacks to Leith, 
3,500 to. Liverpool and 32,142 to London. 
Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands .......... $8.75 @ 9.25 
Eso 9b 0.0 0c 6 0 tb oe eis < 8.00@8.50 
Se ee OEOT cc cksceseeltees 7.10@7.40 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent ....... 8.75 @ 9.25 


Regular grades— 
WUE WOE as tb beck eaccs. 
,....lCUMm Ol re ee 
Winter first clear ........... 
Weeeer ROOD oy wt cs ue eid cadicciece 
Wemeee (DOC, occ eSewiivd dso 6a. 
Wace Bee -GIOOe oases 6 Bee echo 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 2 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 6.7577.10 
MILLFEED—Spot stuff in fair demand 
and firm under light offerings. Feed to ar- 








75 @ 28,25 


00 @ 28.00 


rive held higher, with demand fairly active. 
Quotations, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$28.00@ 258.50 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 26.50 27.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 
PE 2-ct sh cstmniabastens «- 26.004 26.50 
To arrive, lake- and-rail ..... 25.75 @ 26.25 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 
BI OBEND 6:5 oi vicins ces nes ovccenee 33.00 @ 34.00 
Standard middlings, “to arrive, 
ROGHID GROOMS Sa ic cs ccviscwicse 27.75 @ 28.25 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 36.000 
‘ 
‘ 


Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 2 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 2 

WHEAT—Market irregular, but showed 
little net change for week. Sxport demand 
fairly active. Receipts, 986,257 bus; exports, 
812,833: stock, 1,659,066. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


BUG. B POR, GOS bdo elves dsces ccces $1.53 @ 1.56 
No, 2 southern red .......-..0055 1.51@1.54 
Steamer No. 2 red .......eceeeees 1.49 1.52 
RR. Beye ee eee 1.49@1.52 
| ae ees a eer Pee 1.45 @1.48 
PRNEOE «GP brew wethpeadearreecses 1.41@1.44 

RYE—Quiet but steady. No. 2 western 


in export elevator, $1.25@1.30 bu. Small 
lots of near-by rye, in bags, 90c@$1.05 

RYE FLOUR—Supplies small and prices 
steadily held, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
$6@7 per 196 lbs,’either wood or sacks. 

CORN—Trade quiet, but supplies small 
and market steady. Receipts, 26,811 bus; 
exports, 51,428; stock, 74,263, Closing prices, 
per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 2 yellow .......-++++>- 

Western steamer yellow .........-- 

Western No. 3 yellow .......+s0+5+ 

Western No. 4 yellow ....-.-+++5> 

CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings light an 

values generally firm, but trade quiet. Quo- 
10 


tations: )-1b 
sacks 


ae 





Granulated yellow meal 2 
Granulated white meal. 4. 90@5. 00 2 
Yellow table meal .... 4.75@4.80 
White table meal ..... 4.80@4.90 
White corn flour ...... 4.90@5.00 
Yellow corn flour ..... 4.80@4.90 
Pearl hominy ..... sees 490@5.00 
Hominy and grits, case 1.65@1.70 ... 

OATS—Quiet but steady under m 
offerings. Receipts, 152,919 bus; stock 
508. Quotations: 


Bie GEE eb vat cddec Kersccces 53% + 
Standard white .........0e+e+++ 63 @oen 
No. 3 white 2... ccceeeeceeeees 52 ote 
No. 4 white ........4.. peidetees 60% @b1% 
Sample oats .......... Wiis Stkst.e0 47% @48% 


demand 


OATMEAL—Market lower, but 
fair at revised figures. Pearl barley scarct 
and firmly held. Quotations: groun: 
200 Ibs, wood, $6.21%; patent, cut, pr’ - : 
lbs, wood, $6.21@7.08; rolled, steam om 
kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs, in wood, $5.65 5.9": 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $4. 20@5.i0 
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KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 30 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton.98’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent....- $7.25@7.50 First clear.$6.10@6.40 
Straight... 6.90@7.20 Low-grade 5.00@5.50 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 

e ; 
re ‘or central states and “cotton sack” 
trade, mills quote $7.40@7.70 bbl for first 
patents, cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $6.90@ 
7.10 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
K: Ansas City, jute. 

“patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,’”’ 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent, 

MILLFEED—Feed is very active, with an 
unsupplied demand at prices 3@4c higher 
than a week ago. It is wanted for ship- 
ment in every direction. Shorts are again 
in very strong demand, with almost nothing 
offers .d, Quotations, basis Kansas City, per 
100-1b sacks: bran, $1.09@1.10; brown shorts, 
$1.30; gray, $1. big tae white, $1.60@1.65; 
corn chop, $1.62@1.6 

WHEAT—There was only a fair cash de- 
mand for wheat last week and, with an 
easier tone in futures, prices were off 1@2c. 
Arrivals continue liberal, and country move- 
ment is still rather large. Cash prices: No. 
9, fair to choice Turkey, $1.60@1.61%; dark 


and ordinary, - $1.53@1.60; No. 38, fair to 
choice Turkey, $1.59@1.61; dark and ordi- 
nary, $1.48@1.59; No. 4, fair to choice 


Turkey, $1.583@1.67; dark and ordinary, $1.35 
@1.50; soft wheat, No. 2, $1.53@1.69; No. 3, 
$1.46@1.57; No. 4, $1.35@1.50 

CORN—Cash demand was rather sluggish 
and prices were off 1@2c on the week, the 
loss in white corn prices being the greatest. 
Cash prices: mixed corn, No, 2, 84@85c; No. 
3, 82@88ce; white corn, No. 2, 84@84%c; 
No. 3, 88@83%ec. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—— -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
w't, bus.2,195,100 1,744,000 1,645,650 1,260,000 


Corn, bus. 255,000 174,000 71,250 186,000 
Oats, bus. 564,400 160,000 61,500 54,000 
Rye, bus.. 17,600 4,400 1,100 12,000 
Barley, bus 33,600 18,000 21,000 28,000 
Bran, tons 640 1,000 680 3,000 
Hay, tons. 6,036 7,000 1,332 1,000 
Flour, bbls 14,000 2,000 100,000 72,000 





DULUTH, SEPT. 30 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth: 


Sept. 30 1915 
First patent, wood....$8.50@8.60 $4.90@5.10 
Second patent, wood.. 8.40@8.50 4.80@5.00 
Straight, wood ....... 8.30@8.40 4.70@4.80 
First clear, jute...... 6.60@6.80 4.15@4.40 
Second clear, jute..... 4.50@4.80 3.15@3.40 
Red dog, jute......... 3.10@3.20 2.90@3.00 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations 


in car or 
round lots, 140 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


Sept. 30 1915 
Med. semolina, jute. ..$8.80@8.90 $4.80@4.90 
Patent, jute ......se6- 8.10@8.20 4.60@4.70 
Cut-straight, jute - 6.60@7.70 4.20@4.30 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 


lots, 9s-Ib cottons, f.o.b. mill, Sept. 30, were: 
family blend, $6.80; pure white, $7.05; pure 
dark, $6.10; dark blend, $6.10. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 


1916 bbls 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
Sept. 30.25,900 Oct. 2...34,465 Oct. 3...40,045 
Sept. 23.27,680 Sept. 25.30,740 Sept. 26.36,600 


Sept. 16.21,000 Sept. 18.33,150 Sept. 19.40,100 
Sept. 9.23,370 Sept. 11.25,665 Sept. 12.19,200 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1916 bbis 1915 bbls 1914 bbis 
Sept. 30. 3,980 Oct. 2...12,000 Oct.3... .... 
Sept. 23. 2,550 Sept. 25.10,000 Sept. 26. .... 
Sept. 16. Sept. 18. - Sept. 19. 

Sept. 9. . Sept. 11. Sept. 12. 1, 590 


WHEAT—The outstanding factor of the 
week was Argentine news. Reports that its 
crops were suffering from drouth exercised 
strong influence, Whenever possible, dull- 
ness caused sagging prices. No important 
volume of trade. Spring futures were with- 
out feature, A little cash wheat was sold 
to eastern millers, with outlook promising 
for further business. Price changes were 
marked. December closed 2%c higher than 
Sept. 23; other prices were a shade under 
or higher. September was neglected, going 
out quietly. Durum was in urgent demand, 
and with light offerings, prices worked up 
easily. September closed 6%c higher than 
Sept. 23. Other options advanced only 1%c. 
Durum is in line for export, but stocks are 
small and strongly held. Spot durum is 
selling at a premium over spring. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


_ Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 

in cents, spot, December and May: 
—Spot durum———_,, 

Sept. No. 1 No. 2 Dec. May 
23... 167% @170% 165% @168% 162% 159% 
25... 169 @172 167 @1i70 162% 159% 
26... 166% @168% 164% @166% 161% 158% 
27... 164% @166% 162% @164% 159% 157 
28... 168% @170% 166% @168% 163% 160% 
29... 168% @170% 166% @168% 163% 160% 
le 168% @170% 165% @167% 163% 160% 
ee , ee 94 94% 98 

“i915 @ @ % % 
gamete closing prices of cash wheat, in 
a No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


23... 1695 @170% 164% @166% 157% @163 % 
2... 170% @171% 163% @167% 163% @164% 
a 168% @169% 162% @166% 152% @163% 
ta * 155% @167% 160% @163% 150% @159% 
so 16956 @170% 168% @166% 153% @162% 
‘+ 169% @170% 168% @166% 153% @162% 


ot 169% @170% 168% @166% 153% @162% 
ie 
‘ins 2 OW eee bare 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents: 


Dats Rye 

No..3 white No, 2 Barley 
Sept. 23 ... 44% @45% 119 65 @108 
Sept. 25 ... 44% @45% 120% 65@108 
Sept. 26 ... 48% @44% 120% 65 @108 
Sept. 27 ... 43% @44% 120 63@108 
Sept. 28 ... 44 @45 121 63@108 
Sept. 29 ... 48% @44% 120 63@108 
Sept. 30 ... 485% @44% 120 683@108 
Oct. 2, 1915 ....@31% 90 45@ 654 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 


Sept. 30 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
7—Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Oats .6cccs 438 429 1,129 41 15 20 
TBYO secccse 112 157 oe oes 
Barley 930 1,267 1,420 55 40 40 


Flaxseed .. 569 146 946 78 3 361 
DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Sept. 30), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omittetl): 


7-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1914 


Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 
Spring 696 4,399 2,856 330 3,082 644 
Durum .... 386 2,469 1,104 69 2,462 990 
Winter ... 342 156 265 39 «6166 69 
Western .. 36 ose 1 5 ee 4 

Totals ..1,460 7,024 4,226 443 5,710 1,707 
Bonded ... 14 306 119 36 196 244 

Totals ..1,474 7,330 4,345 879 5,906 1,951 
tree 91 228 742 4 167 366 

Bonded... 9 3 6 oe es% ae 
an ee 258 486 326 231 395 366 
Barley 517 1,075 365 440 661 608 

Bonded... 22 13 rey coer das 
Flaxseed .. 9 7 76 «170 30 35 

Bonded... | See tes eee eee 70 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 30 


in bushels, and receipts by 
Receipts by 
7-8 rade—— 


(000’s omitted), 
weeks ending Saturday: 
7-Wheat stocks—, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 266 244 160 68 187 5 
1 northern.1,813 1,232 2,305 133 1,772 543 
2 northern. 846 329 1,760 109 878 565 


No. 3 ..... 460 ... 192 100 407 428 
a eee aaa coe «604 96 162 260 
Rejected .. ... os 7. 226 25 26 
i a ee wie aes 18 oe ose 
No-grade .. ... ive 49 19 79 106 


Sample gr. eee 0% 22 13 47 
Special bin.1, 584 1,153 1,938 oe én 


Totals ..4,969 2,958 6,515 6565 3,523 1,980 
Macaroni ..1,346 865 705 212 150 745 
S’western .1,298 132 3864 210 172 184 
Western .. 70 ooo 1 27 3 2 
Mixed .... «.. soe ooo 148 160 84 

Totals ..7,683 3,955 7,685 1,157 3,998 2,995 


Bonded ... 89 222 129 37 273 132 


Totals ..7,772 4,177 7,714 1,194 4,271 3,127 


FLAXSEED—Pressure as result of fine 
weather in Northwest and Canada induced 
free selling and lower prices. ‘Strength later 
developed on reports from Argentina that 
crop was hurt by drouth. Trade became 
keenly interested and intensely bullish. 
Shorts covered, and new long lines were 
put out. Excitement and activity developed. 
Foreign cables noted sharp advances, and 
prices here quickly responded. From low a 
steady rise of nearly 19c was scored. Week- 
end profit-taking on reports of rain in the 
Argentine clipped 3@5c off high quotations. 
Close showed net gain of 11@43%c over 
Sept. 23; withdrawals from store reduced 
stocks. Receipts are beginning to increase. 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 30 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 

Spring 
BOSE POTORE ces cccccccvveccescce’s $8.70@8.95 
GEPGNGES occ ccs ccccccctacsinecss 7.75 @7.95 
DUret CIOMP .ccscceccvcccccccesece 7.20@7.50 
Becom CLAP 2... cccccccicsccscecs 6.30 @6.60 
On  __, MEE EUUERLTTR TEE 4.50 @4.86 
Bes BB Weds se ceewesdcceseeed -@7.20 
Sacked 
Rating WEG, PAS COR: 64.0 ceciciovees $25.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ........ 27.50 
Flour middlings, per ton ..........+. 32.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton....... 35.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ........ 35.75 
Gluten feed, per ton ........eeeeeeeee 29.65 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .........-. 37.25 
Corn meal, table, per ton’ ............ 43.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......20ee0005 37.75 


Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 37.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 16.50 


WHEAT—Millers bought a liberal amount 
of No. 1 northern old, and also mixed, but 
principally the former. Mixtures sold at 
19% @21c, and old 22% @23%c, over Chicago 
December. Winter wheat cleaned up as fast 
as offered. No. 2 red sold at $1.58@1.60, 
and No. 2 white at $1.52@1.54, closing at 
the outside prices. Lower grades of white 
and red were also wanted. 


CORN—No corn here on track at the 
close of the week, and inquiry was good at 
2c, over last week’s prices. Store corn is 
held above track prices, which closed at 
94%c for No. 2 yellow; No. 3 yellow, 94%c; 
No. 4 yellow, 92%c. 

OATS—Market was easy all week, and 
demand light, with quite a liberal supply 
on track. Closing: No. 2 white, 61c; No. 3 
white, 50%c; No. 4 white, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters bought a ilarge 
amount of new barley, shipment next month, 
at $1.03@1.05, and some at.  $1.08@1.12. 
Quotations range $1.03@1.20, store, Buffalo. 


RYE—No. 2, on track, through billed, sold 
at $1.28. 


49c,—on track,” 


BALTIMORE, SEPT. 30 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands..... $8.85 @9.00 
Spring patent ..........eseeeeees 8.60@8.75 
Spring straight ............-555. 8.30@8.45 
Spring firet clear .....cccscccsees 7.25 @7.756 
Spring second clear ...........++. 6.60@7.10 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 7.45@7.50 
PN SEED 0.6 $e ve oe he tacace 7.35 @7.40 
WERGSE GEPONRE. 65 ccc c ks icccicivnee 6.75 @7.00 
WRG Se GD von cee pdncceceper 6.40@6.60 
Hard winter patent ..........+..- 8.15 @8.30 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.90@8.05 
Hard winter first clear .......... 6.95 @7.35 


Rye flour, pure and biended...... 6.10 @6.75 
MILLFEED—Up 50c ton on spring mid- 


dlings, otherwise unchanged and quiet. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $25@25.75; spring middlings, $27@ 


27.60; soft winter bran, $26.50@27; soft win- 
ter middlings, $28 @29. 

WHEAT—Declined 2c, with movement 
and demand smaller. Receipts, 767,893 bus; 
exports, 1,161,179; stock, 2,418,721. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, spot and October, $1.54%; 
November, $1.55%; December, $1.57; No. 2 
red western, spot and October, $1.62. 

CORN—Off 1%c, with demand and move- 
ment very light. Receipts, 213,750 bus; 
stock, 125,325. Closing prices: contract spot 
and October, 92c; track yellow, 95c. 

OATS—Fractionaliy higher, with move- 
ment and demand only moderate. Receipts, 
906,690 bus; exports, 501,908; stock, 1,392,- 
321. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 653c; 
standard white, 52@52%c; No. 3 white, 51% 
@51%ec. 

RYE—Steady, demand and movement 
showing some improvement. Receipts, 356,- 
080 bus; exports, 272,136; stock, 81,206. Clos- 
ing price of No. 2 western for export, $1.30. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 3 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 


Oct. 3 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$8. 5008. 25 $5.20@5.50 
Second patent, wood... 8.40@9.10 5.05@5.35 
Fancy clear, jute...... 6.90@7.25 4.25@4.60 
First clear, jute....... 6.70@7.10 4.15@4.40 
Second clear, jute..... Ve @5.00 2.90@3.20 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.20@3.30 2.60@2.65 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Oct. 3), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .............+5 $8.45 @8.80 
POCAME wcccsvrcvnvccssvesevecccsccs 8.35 @8.70 
CEOEE gos ceca ssvesecicbesccesvecss 5.20@6.20 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Oct. 3) were nominally: 


LONDON 
PROM. ces ce scecewecescccees cos as @ 55s 6d 
PORCY CIOGE c cccccceccccccccs coe ceoMMene os 
WRG SOO ccs e ieee sabe cvce 52s 6d @54s 
Second clear .....csseceveees 38s @42s 
GLASGOW 
PRUE cect decd Cevesesistcece ace 98 @55s 6d 
Piret CIOAP .eccccsccvcctccers 52s 64 @54s 
Second clear ......cceseseees 38s @42s 
LIVERPOOL 
PROMS scveprecccccbssececeee eee ve @ 55s 6d 
sc PPT eee 52s 64 @54s 
BeconG CIEAP .cncscccsscccves 38s @42s 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Oct. Tiwee seoves 510,495 349,735 412,805 
Sept. 30... 288,730 483,355 345,275 414,515 
Sept. 23... 338,660 487,815 397,160 421,265 
Sept. 16... 392,695 455,090 407,325 415,820 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Oct. Feces  cevcce 18,970 58,205 45,820 
Sept. 30 8,380 50,700 68,300 66,300 
Sept. 23... 14,180 46,050 65,245 49,970 
Sept. 16... 19,700 36,745 37,480 48,000 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Aug. 5. 65 55,100 198,760 134,710 3,930 2,345 
Aug. 12. 65 55,100 224,750 123,335 715 510 
Aug. 19. 65 55,100 213,880 110,045 1,180 1,285 
Aug. 26. 65 55,100 222,550 122,815 1,355 1,865 
Sept. 2. 65 54,600 219,875 160,715 1,260 7,600 
Sept. 9. 65 55,300 209,395 220,275 615 5,020 
Sept. 16. 66 55,550 210,350 282,100 1,570 4,975 
Sept. 23. 62 54,625 194,755 294,515 865 12,610 
Sept. 30. 48 43,975 158,960 237,725 1,070 14,570 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 3) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


ct. Year ago 
TRO bon.cc0d vt pose $22.00@23.50 $17.75 @18.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@25.00 18.50@19.00 
Flour middlings... 28.00@30.00 23.50@24.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@33,00 25.50@26.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


Oct. 3 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$27.00@28.50 $22.75 @23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 29.00@30.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings... 33.00@35.00 28.50@29.00 


R. dog, 140-1b scks 37.00@38.00 30.50@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $33.00 @33.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 33.00@33.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 33.00@33.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs... 33.00@33.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@25.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 4.80@ 4.40 
Corn meal, white* ............. 4.40@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 7.00@ 7.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 6.50@ 6.60 
Rye flour, pure dark German*,. 56.90@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbi* ......, 7.10@ 7.20 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 5.35@ 6.45 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 9.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 13.00@17.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 21.00@23.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 23.00 @28.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 18.00 @ 24.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 15.00@18.00 
Oli cake, 8,000 the 2... ccccccsce «ee» @34.50 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst .....@36.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Oct. 3.—The week again shows a sub- 
stantial advance in wheat at Minneapolis— 
4% @5%c. In three weeks, the gain has 
been 10%c. High point was reached today. 
Damage to the Argentine crop by drouth 
has continued to be the chief influence in the 
market. December having gone close to 
$1.70, there is riow much talk of $2 wheat. 

Conservative men in the trade, while feel-* 
ing that, based on supply and demand, 
present prices are high, assert that, in these 
times, experience and knowledge go for 
naught; that the novice and greenhorn is 
the one who is successful in operations, 
and that there is no telling what the mar- 
ket will do. 

A group of men in Chicago, heretofore 
wholly unfamiliar with wheat, are reported 
to frequently buy half a million bus, and 
then to sell on advances. There has been 
other similar inexperienced buying, it all 
helping to boost prices. However, farmers 
are reported to be largely absent. How long 
the advance will continue is a question. 
The market is a dangerous one to operate 
in, and the wise ones are keeping out of it. 

High and low points for the week were: 
December, $1.69% and $1.60%; May, $1.65% 
and $1.58 %. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Sept. 26, at the close today No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern and December wheat were 
5%c higher, and May 4%c higher. 

Medium weight wheat on track at Minne- 


apolis is commanding comparatively better 
prices than it did a week or two ago. Very 
little heavy blue-stem is coming in, and 


millers are largely supplying their require- 
ments from the lighter weight wheat. 
Throughout the week, demand was mostly 
for wheat ranging from 49 to 52 lbs to the 
bushel, irrespective of variety. If it is 
clean, hard and of good color, it sells read- 
ily at current prices. Wheat lighter than 
49 lbs is hard to sell, however. 

Only a few cars of choice No. 1 northern, 
blue-stem, are received daily. The nominal 
quotation on this variety is 6c over Decem- 
ber, but 7@8c is often bid without bringing 
out any offerings. On account of the scarci- 
ty of blue-stem, mg y velvet chaff is selling 
at within 1@2c of blue-stem prices, 

Choice No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is quot- 
ed at 6c over December; ordinary No. 1 
northern, 3@4c over December; No. 2 north- 
ern, 2c under to 3c over December; No. 3 
northern, 10@ic under December; No. 4 
wheat, 25@8c under December. 

There is still a big quantity of poor No. 
4 wheat arriving. It is bleached, soft and 
undesirable, from a milling standpoint. 
Some of it sells as low as 40@35c under 
December. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 
No. 1 nor 
22.. 164% @167% 
23.. 165% @168% 
25.. 166% @169% 
26.. 165% @168% 
27.. 163% @166% 
28.. 166% @169% 
29.. 1655 @168% 


No. 2 nor No. 3 
159% @164% 151% @160\% 
160% @165% 152% @161% 
161% @166% 153% @162% 
160% @165% 152% @161% 
158% @163% 150% @159% 
161% @166% 153% @162%. 
160% @165% 152% @161% 


30.. 166% @169% 161% @166% 153% @162% 
Oct 

2... 169% @172% 164% @169\% 156% @165% 
3... 171% @174% 166% @171% 158% @167% 
6°.. Po @102 93 @ 99 89 @ 94 


6t. win? ty 
sists. 71914 
Average siete 
Minneapolis for No. 4, 
no-grade: 


Sept. No. 4 8.G. 


103% @105% 97% @102% 


of cash wheat sales at 
sample grade and 


N.G. Sept. No.4 S.G. 


--140% 121% 140% 30...147% 131 ..... 
98... <ABTH 190. wcces 2*...144% 126% ..... 
29...144% 125% ..... 3*...139% 129% 146% 

*October. 

Closing prices of September, December 
and May wheat: 
Sept. Sept. Dec. May Sept. Sept. Dec. May 
27...162% 160% 158% 30...164% 163% 160% 


-165% 163% 161% 2*.. 
---166 162% 160% 3*... 
*October. 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Sept. No.1 No. 2 No. 3* oo No. 1 No. 2 No. 3* 
27...167% 163% 160% 30...171% 167% ..... 
28...171% 167% 157% 27...182 178 165 
29...171% 167% 161% 3+. ..183% 177% 172 
*Average of closing prices. tOctober. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks a 
Saturday were: Oct. 2 


.. 166% 161% 
. 168% 164% 


Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,346,200 3,747,310 5,929,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 17,525 21,511 22,385 
Millstuff, tons .., 1,910 2,364 2,589 
Corn, bus ....... 40,400 55,370 90,000 
Oats, bus ....... 1,426,920 1,337,050 1,157,100 
Barley, bus -1,278,560 1,226,260 1,297,750 
Rye, bus ..... *.. 344,400 394,460 230,280 
Flaxseed, bus 157,590 82,000 130,560 
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Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
3 Oct, 2 


ending Saturday were 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,055,300 1,102,360 1,740,200 


Flour, bbis .... 295,186 337,110 603,534 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,418 16,005 17,933 
Corn, bus ....... 43,680 65,270 36,040 
Oats, bus ....... 772,520 687,840 822,510 
Barley, bus ..... 812,160 932,360 989,880 
Rye, bus ........ 305,900 290,400 107,100 
Flaxseed, bus ... 3,300 3,780 3,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Oct. 2 Oct. 3 























Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ..... 97 55 483 105 
No. 1 northern... 149 146 2.444 824 
No, 2 northern... . 167 155 1,165 699 
Mes 8B csicccvicses 198 211 387 700 
MO. S icnccctces 767 834 167 527 
Rejected ....... sed bee 39 194 
No-grade ....... 31 35 91 167 
Sample grade .. 601 533 106 ove 
Totals, spring. 2, oe 1,969 4,882 3,206 
Hard winter ... 632 644 213 555 
Macaroni ...... 198 237 296 186 
PEUNOE ocaciveis 210 139 191 89 
Western ....... 65 90 8 3 
Totals ....... 3,112 3,079 5,590 4,039 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Oct. 2 Oct. 3 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 217 230 25 279 


No. 1 northern..1,933 1,780 335 1,735 
No. 2 northern. .1,116 1,198 191 1,799 
Other grades....2,793 2,365 176 = 4,189 











Totals ...... 6,059 5,573 726 8,002 
In 1913 ....... 10,834 A) re ee 
In 1912 ....... 3,794 |} ) ee 
In 1911 ....... 6,894 4,78S cece ce eves 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
26.... 82@8&3 44% @44% 120% @121% 67@107 
27.... 883@84 43% @44 120 @121 67@107 
28.... 82@83 44% @44% 119% @120% 67@107 
29.... 82@8344 @44%120 @121 67@107 
30.... 82@8343%@44 118%@119% 67@107 
2*... 82@83 44% @44% 118% @119% 65@105 
4*t.. 60@61 31% @32% 90 @ 92 47@ 55 
* October. +1915. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Oct. 2 Oct.3 Oct. 4 


Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1915 1914 1913 
2 1 18 8 38 


Corm ... 

Oats ...5,628 4,811 987 2,761 3,124 
Barley... 270 245 357 895 768 
BPS woes 28 140 10 353 374 
Flaxseed. 7 5 5 37 69 





Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed mills report the de- 
mand for linseed oil meal in the last week 
as very much better than for some months. 
Mills, however, are not yet operating at full 
capacity and, since heavy sales have been 
made for export, the quantity available for 
domestic needs is limited. Quotations are 
firm at $36 ton, in car lots, f.0.b. Minneap- 
olis. 

There is still a steady export demand for 
linseed oil cake, both direct and through 
eastern exporters. Latter are bidding $38 
ton, f.0.b. New York, but western mills are 
holding for $34.50 per 2,000 lbs, f.0.b, Min- 
neapolis. Sales have been made on this 
basis to both the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 

Raw linseed oil is strong at 82c gallon, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Oil prices have 
advanced sharply in keeping with the sen- 
sational advance in flaxseed. 

The continued drouth in the Argentine is 
directly responsible for the strength in flax- 
seed. Argentina in normal years exports ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 bus, or perhaps 80 
per cent of European needs. Consequently, 
anything adversely affecting the Argentine 
crop has a strong influence on prices. 

Minneapolis linseed crushers estimate the 
United States crop at around 12,000,000 bus. 
Some late flax was hurt by frost, both in 
the Northwest and in Canada. 

Flaxseed in Minneapolis has sold as high 
as $2.52 bu in the last day or two. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
co—Mpls— 1 -———Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
2.138% 2.12% 2.13 


Sept. 26...$2.13 2.12 
2.18% 2.17 2.17 


Sept. 27... 2.18 2.17 
Sept. 28... 2.22 2.21 2.22% 2.20% 2.21 
Sept. 29... 2.30 2.29 2.30% 2.29 2.29 
Sept. 30... 2.28% 2.27% 2.29 2.27% 2.27% 
Oct, 8..:.. 2.44 2.43 B.46 .. -senes 2.43 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, ——In store——_, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 158 131 6531 7 5 37 
Duluth ..... 11 7 76 747 147 1,307 
Totals.... 169 138 607 754 1652 1,344 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. i, 1916, to 
Sept. 30, 1916, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 
o> tata ae 
16 191 916 1915 
Minneapolis .... 1312 400 11 13 
Duluth ........-. 39 20 447 721 


Totals........ 351 420 458 7384 
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Closing Wheat Prices 

Closing prices of Sept D 
May and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
26 27 28 29 30 2 
Mpls. .....164% 162% 165% .166 164% ..... 
Duluth ...167% 165% 168% 168% 163% ..... 
Chicago ..153%1524%155 164% 162 erece 
St. Louis..153% 152 154% 153% 153% ..... 
Kan. City.151% 149% 151% 152% 161% ..... 
Winnip’gt 159% 157% 160% 159% 159% ..... 
DECEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 162% 160% 163% 162% 163% 166% 
Duluth ...162% 160% 163% 163% 163% 166% 
Chicago ..154% 152% 154% 154% 154 156% 
St. Louis. .153% 152% 154% 153% 153% 155% 
Kans. City.150% 148% 150% 149% 149% 151% 
Winnipeg 154% 152% 155% 153% 154% 156% 
MAY WHEAT 
Mpls, ..... 160% 158% 161% 160% 160% 161% 
Duluth ...160% 158% 161% 160% 160% 163 
Chicago ..154% 152% 154% 153% 153% 155% 
St. Louis..154 152% 154% 153% 153% 155% 
Kans, City.150% 148% 151% 150 149% 152 
Winnipeg 155% 153% 156% 154% 155% 158 


CASH WHEAT 
Mpls.*t ...166% 165% 168 167% 167% 170% 
Duluth*t .169 167% 170% 169% 169% 173% 
Chicago*t 166% 164% 165% 167% 167 ..... 


St. Louist— 
2 hard ..163% 158 158 162% 162% 162% 


h 





2 red ...159 161 163 168% 162 162% 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..159 155% 155% 158 . 157% 157% 

2 red ...158 155% 155 156% 156 156% 
Milw’kee*t.166 164 164% 167 166 168% 
Toledo— 

2 red ...157% 155% 157% 157 157 159% 
Winnip’ g* 166% 163% 165% 163% 161% ..... 

*No. 1 northern, tAverage of closing 
prices. tOctober. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 





iJ + 26. 

c Sept. 30 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 2,320 98 1,358 62 55 
Boston ..... 50 41 516 2 4 
Buffalo ..... 3,272 682 2,930 169 172 
Chicago .... 6,556 2,021 18,003 84 129 
Afloat .... ene 181 >! rrr 
Detroit ..... 428 185 235 are 
Duluth ..... 7,683 eee 438 112 930 
Galveston ... 2,504 15 oes © ee Swe 

Indianapolis. 354 280 835 1 
Kansas City. 11,701 369 1,418 FS. ase 
Milwaukee... 84 51 1,084 61 280 
Minneapolis.. 6,059 2 6,628 228 269 
New Orleans. 2,837 158 188 eee eve 
Newp. News. 62 eee 628 4 eas 
New York... 4,780 314 1,186 20 276 
Omaha ..... 1,710 43 1,786 53 40 
Peoria ...... 81 152 |) ae eee 
Philadelphia. 1,427 56 286 13 ° 
St. Louis.... 2,495 147 596 13 ° 

Toledo ...... 2,093 63 850 5 

Canals ..... . 26 

Lakes ...... 896 235 73 «4304 
Totals..... 57,418 6,093 38,866 1,007 2,459 
Sept. 23, 1916 56,672 4,483 36,532 1,122 2,397 
Oct. 2, 1915. 15,900 3,444 14,381 1,239 2,946 


6,461 27,285 1,245 3,965 
8,122 30,718 1,549 3,967 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
746,000 bus; corn, 610,000; oats, . 2,334,000; 
barley, 62,000. Decrease—Rye, 11,000 bus. 


Oct. 3, 1914. 51,586 
Oct. 4, 1913. 52,061 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Oct. 3.—Corn was quiet and featureless 
the past week, but the past two days, mar- 
ket has been stronger and demand much 
better. Offerings continue light. No, 3 yel- 
low closed today at 83% @84%c bu, or 1%c 
higher for the week; other grades, 70@83c. 

Oats were in fair to good demand and 
steady. Elevators and shippers were the 
best buyers. Oats with transit privileges 
were in best demand. Closing prices today: 
No. 3 white, 44% @44%c bu; No. 3 white 
to arrive, 44%c; No. 4 white, 43@44c. 

Rye was in good milling demand and 
steady all the week. Shippers were fair 
buyers on a few days. No. 2 closed today 
at $1.20@1.21 bu. 

Barley was fairly active and firm last 
week. The past two days, demand has been 
rather quiet and market easier. Closing 
range today, 65c@$1.04 bu. 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Oct. 2 Oct. 3 
Wheat— Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1915 1914 
America ..... 9,696 6,613 9,112 10,359 
Russia ....... 368 160 TE. .eske 
India ....... 1,792 932 ..... e 
Argentina .... 72 1,072 432 240 
Australia ..... 676 544 ene 296 
Others ....... . 246 190 312 210 
Tots., wheat 13,450 9,501 9,928 11,106 
CEPR cescccces 2,944 38,874 6,692 6,176 
On passage— 
Whemt cecccce avsse 42,112 19,960 33,504 
COFM csscce Sis weser 19,678 26,121 16,466 





World’s Wheat Crop by Years 
The Department of Agriculture has com- 
piled the following statement of the world’s 
wheat crop for a series of years (000,000’s 
omitied), in busheis: 


Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1891..... 2,432 1900..... 2,641 1908.....8,183 
1892..... 2,482 1901.....2,956 1909..... 3,583 
1893 +-2,669 1002.....8,090 1910.....3,5756 
1894.....2,661 1903..... 3,190 1911.....3,546 
1895 93 1904..... $3,164 1912.....3,792 
1896..... 2,506 1905..... 8,827 1913..... 4,127 
1897..... 2,286 1906..... 3,434 19 9 
1898..... 2,948 1907..... 3,134 1916..... 4,217 
1899..... 2,78 
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KANSAS CITY 

Rates on flour for domestic shipme nt, 

lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ....... 24, 7 

Bost ++++. 28.7 Baltimore 3. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





————F rom. 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ........ 80.00 82.0 . 
Amsterdam ...... 176.00 178.00 .... 
Bristol .......+.. TEOR «=n ccs cece © been 
Cardiff ..... ° 60.00 .... 
Christiania . oes 
Copenhagen er ae 
Dundee ......... 65.00 eve 
Glasgow ..... e 60.00 61.00 
BERGE « ocactsiswce 131.25 otee 
Sa eeeene 90.00 
EMER ok ciecvcces 65.00 .... 67.00 66.00 
Liverpool ....... 60.00 60.00 62.00 61.00 
"EMBGOR- 6c ccccese 60.00 pepats 62.00 61.00 
Manchester. ..... 60.00... 72.00 61.00 
Marseilles ....... 131.25 os nee 
Rotterdam ..... + 176.00 ° 177. 00 cone 
St. John’s, N. F.. 560.00 ¢ 


Rate from Newport p Serna to Meche. 
$1.78; Glasgow, 62c; Liverpool, 62c; London, 
62c; Rotterdam, $1.77. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 








Albany ......... 22.6 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* .....18.5 Philadelphia*® ... 19.5 
Baltimoret - 18.5 Philadelphiat ... 19.5 
Binghamton .... 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
Boston ......+.+. 25.0 Portland ....... 25.0 
Boston*® ........ 20.6 Portland* ..... - 20.5 
Boston? ........ 21.6 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
Buffalo ......... 16.5 Quebec ......... 29.5 
Corning .......-+ 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Elmira ....+..+. 20.0 Rochester ....... 20.0 
Wrie .cccccce +--+. 16.5 Rockland ....... 26.0 
Hornellsville .... 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
Ithaca .... -+. 20.0 Scranton 21.0 
Montreal . 24.6 Stanstead .. -. 25.0 
Montreal* 19.6 Syracuse -. 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy .......++.+- 22.5 
Newport News*t. 20.38 Utica ........ +e. 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York® ..... 20.6 Chieago (local).. 10.0 
New York? ..... 21.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 


Export rates effective June 7, 1916. 

Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates-on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 


To— rate Duluth* East** ba | Eastt 
Boston . 20.6 5 15.5 7.5 13 
New York. 20.5 5 15.5 7.6 13 
Philadelp’a 19.6 = 6 14.5 7.6 12 
Baltimore. 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 
Portland... 20.5 5 15.5 7.6 13 
Montreal... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are lc higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth, 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 





to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 
From— From— 

Brandon ......... 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ..... - 18 Broadview ..... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current . 20 
Calgary .... Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton . Outlook . 22 
Winnipeg ....... Lenore . cove 16 
Rapid City .... GREE, oreesicaces 26 
Lethbridge Red Deer ........ 25 





Coronation 
Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is ic higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ........eee0es 29.4 39.0 
pe Perr Tee 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ......... coove Bee 27.6 
Birmingham ..........+.+. 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ........... sees 29.4 . 39.0 
WGUMEE. sccccccccccivccesecse 29.4 39.0 
BED eo ccs cccdedccacdicces 17.5 27.5 
Tampa Sovccevbis eons +++ 29.4 42.0 
BRPAMAG co ccndstveceseceeuss 31.4 41.0 
Savannah - 29.4 39.0 
Athens ..... 32.4 42.0 
Augusta ..... 32.4 42.0 
Charleston 29.4 39.0 





CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 11.7 Boston ......... 16.7 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia eee SBT 
TNE ba ccc céesse 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ........ 13.7 Albany ......... 14.2 
New York ...... 14.7 










Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington ..... 
Pittsburgh ...... 20.5 Detroit .... 
Albany ......... 26.2 Rochester .... 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland . 
Va. com. points., 23.7 Louisville . y 

Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 
Boston ......... 24.0 Baltimore ...... 
New York ......24.0 Halifax .... ° 
Virginia ports.... 21.0 Montreal . +. 28, 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me. eo. 24, 
St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipnient, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





Aberdeen Hull ..... 
Amsterdam UGE iweeecce. 
Bristol ........ y Liverpool ....... 84.0 
Copenhagen ....184.0 London ........ 84.0 
Christiania ..... 184.0 Manchester ..... 84.9 
Baltic basing....184.0 Newcastle ...... 174.0 
Glasgow ....... 84.0 Rotterdam .....199.9 
ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-raih, from St. I ouis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 


Aberdeen ..... 95.00 Glasgow ....... 75.00 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... 0.00 
Bristol ........ 90.00 Liverpool ...... 5.00 
Christiania ....175.00 London ....... 75.00 


Copenhagen ...175.00 Manchester ... 75.09 
Dundee ....... 80.00 Rotterdam ....150.00 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ........ 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia ...18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany ........ 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com. points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ....,. 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington. D.C, 11.5 oe 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
Ww. "Va eevee 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.5 13.5 
WEICR cw nvscccese 12 ee 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.6 ee 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 

wheat from interior eastern Washington, 

Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 

in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 

penalty. Transit rates from other points 

from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 

To To 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 37% 








Miles City, Mont, ...... oss 23% 31 

Billings, Mont. ........... 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ........ - $1 38% 
Glendive, Mont. .... eee 81 28% 
Helena, Mont. . eve 83 39% 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 12 19% 
Omaha, Neb, ..........++. 11 18% 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 














in store at above points for week ding 
Sept. 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barlcy Flax 
Oy > Pe: Bie. is « vanes 404 165 43 ‘e 
Empire ..... ebu%s 223 55 14 141 
Consolidated. ..... 342 78 19 105 
OGRVIS vie cesess 496 = 130 41 +s 
Western © co ccccies 395 112 6 196 
Bs Qe GH OB. .cc ves 401 213 2 see 
Fort William ..... 128 41 17 51 
Bastern .........+5 96 129 13 ves 
aS oD ee ere 302 ©1238 2 70 
Can. Northern ... 957 233 123 108 
Horn & Co. 152 91 39 82 
Government ..... 333 197 l 116 
Thunder Bay .... 229 116 65 
THe oH 4,458 1,683 42 934 
YoOr O80 os. eseee 8,176 477 43 756 
Receipts ......... 2,935 727 33 bs. 
Lake shipments... 2,081 1,358 25 133 
Rail shipments... 127 241 1 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 64 No. 1C. W B 
No. 1 northern... 938 No. 2 C. W Lhe 
No. 2 northern... 712 No. 3 C. W “. 
No. 3 northern.. 496 Ex. 1 feed 
ig BER 373 Others .....-. 53 
Others ......... 1,885 7 683 
Total .....- 1,68 
Total ........4,458 
Mi polis-Duluth Winnipeg Receipts 





Wheat receipts in carloads at Minn polis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days \ 
nipeg 


Ww 
7-—Mplis— —Duluth— 1916, 1916 


1916 1915 1916 1915 19 4 

Sept. 27.... 488 847 175 1,011 2 108 
Sept. 28.... 532 809 171 839 4%> 21 
Sept. 29.... 365 750 137 905 4° yt 
Sept. 30. 362 $26. 191 659 81) 1 
et “Sits 745 875 173 1,405 1,867 920 
Oct. 8..... 478 $71 333 603 1,006 1,708 
Totals...2,905 4,478 1,180 6,322 5,392 10,261 
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(Continued from page 30.) 
nection with that company. He received 
numerous letters and telegrams extend- 
ing congratulations. — , 

Donald G. Lowell, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Asher Howard, grain, J. S. 
Revan, of Regan Bros., and Louis Bolser, 
of the Excelsior Baking Co., were among 
a group of Minneapolis business men who 
made a trade-extension trip by special 
train to northern Wisconsin last week. 

At the annual election of officers of the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Associ- 
ation Oct. 2, F. L. Carey, H. H. King, 
s. J. McCaull, O. T. Newhouse, J. J. 
Quinn and W. A. Ramsey were elected 
directors for one year, and James C. 
Andrews, B. F. Benson, W. P. Devereux, 
G. fk. Ewe, W. T. Fraser and H. P. Galla- 
her for two years. 

Quite a number of wholesale grocers 
who handle flour as a side line are report- 
ed to be abandoning it. This is because 
of the big money it represents. Such con- 
cerns extend credit to customers, and the 
flour, costing around $9 bbl, runs into 
money so fast that the wholesalers feel 
that ihere is too much risk in selling it to 
men of moderate means on time. Rather 
than assume this hazard, they are cut- 
ting out flour. 

Money at Minneapolis is easy. ‘There 
is no great amount of borrowing on the 
part of grain carriers, and the banks have 
surplus funds. It is now admitted that 
local banks are willing to loan money at 
4 per cent on strong indorsed time grain 
paper. Paper secured by terminal eleva- 
tor receipts would probably command 
3y, per cent. The East continues to push 
for grain paper, and is willing to shade 
the rates of local banks. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 
has installed machinery for the bottoming 
of paper flour sacks of any size. Tubes 
are received from the Illinois Paper Co. 
(an auxiliary of the Bemis company). 
After being printed, the bottoms are 
pasted. Heretofore, this work has had to 
be done elsewhere, and it meant ordering 
in larger quantities and delay in receiv- 
ing bags. Now the best class of printing 
on all orders, irrespective of size, is as- 
sured, thus further adding to the com- 
pany’s facilities for service. 

In quoting flour to the foreign trade, 
northwestern millers, instead of using a 
code word for the price, spell the shillings 
out. ‘This avoids complications. A few 
days ago a Minneapolis mill quoted 62s 
for a first clear, spelling out “sixty-two 
shillings.” Later on, after an advance of 
dc in wheat, the mill received a counter 
offer hy code word, indicating an advance 
of ls and supposed 63s was bid. How- 
ever, to make sure there was no mistake, 
the mill inquired if 63s were meant. The 
importer replied that he was bidding 53s. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The mill at Hatton, N. D., which 

burned some months ago, has not been 
rebuilt. 

The 200-bbl mill at Montrose, S. D., 

which has been idle for two years, is now 

peing operated by the Montrose Milling 


Grant A. Young, of Minneapolis, is 
owner of the 125-bbl mill at Ivanhoe, 
Minn. ‘The mill has been idle for over a 
year. 

Of the Albert Lea (Minn.) Milling Co., 
John Cain is manager; F. E. Adair, head 
miller; R. Gralow and R. ‘Dibb under- 
millers, and E, Parneau millwright. With 
a capacity of 600 bbls, electricity is the 
power. Improvements to be made consist 
of installation of five stands of double 
rolls, four reels and one purifier. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Rye middlings have been advanced to 
$25 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 
_H. H. Delno is now with the Interna- 
pl Stock Food Co, representing it in 
Owa, 

White winter barley from the Pacific 
Coast is quoted in Minneapolis at $1.17@ 
ig and blue brewing barley at $1.07 


mn K. Geraghty, president of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, left 
Sept. 29 for St. Louis, to be gone about 
& month. 
Mill oats are strong at 35@438c bu, 
k, f.o.b. Minneapolis. The range rep- 
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resents the difference in value between 
old- and new-crop mill oats. 

A’ Minneapolis mill this week sold 
standard middlings .for October shipment 
at $25.50 ton, here. This is $1.50 ton 
more than could have been obtained late 
last week. 

A heavy output of screenings is looked 
for on this crop, because of so much 
light-weight wheat. Supplies at present, 
however, are restricted, and values on 
some grades are $2@3 ton higher than a 
week ago. ~ 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Robert P. McCune, commercial agent 
for the Wabash road at Minneapolis, 
leaves Oct. 5 for a trip over eastern ter- 
minal roads, in company with other rep- 
resentatives of his road. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Oct. 3) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 100.5; 
Amsterdam, 196.5; Baltic basis, 180.5; 
Bristol, 95.5; Christiania, 180.5; Copen- 
hagen, 180.5; Cardiff, 80.5; Dundee, 85.5; 
Glasgow, 80.5; Hull, 110.5; Leith, 85.5; 
Liverpool, 80.5; London, 80.5; Manches- 
ter, 80.5; Marseilles, 151.75; Rotterdam, 
195.5; St. John’s, N. F., 73. 





A PHASE OF EXPORT SALES 


Duty to Give Clearance Notice—Effect on 
Liability for Loss—A Legal Opin- 
ion on the Question 


A mill which makes large exports of 
flour writes: “We have been warned sev- 
eral times by one of our United Kingdom 
customers that they expect us to cable 
steamer’s name and date of clearance of 
their flours, and they stated that in the 
event we fail to do this and the steamer 
should be sunk we would be responsible 
to them. 

“In this connection, we say that since 
the war broke out it has been our custom 
to cable the clearance of all our shipments 
immediately upon receipt of clearance 
notice from the inland carriers. How- 
ever, it has happened that the inland car- 
riers or steamship lines failed to notify 
us and that a shipment was on the way 
perhaps a week or 10 days before we were 
notified of its clearance, and in that case, 
had the shipment been lost, we are won- 
dering with whom the responsibility would 
rest. 

“We rather doubt if we can make it 
compulsory on the part of the carriers to 
give us this clearance notice. So far, we 
have looked upon this proposition more 
as a favor on the carriers’ part. We feel, 
however, that this is an important point. 

“It seems to us that perhaps arrange- 
ments should be made with the steam- 
ship lines to wire us clearances at our 
expense, and that perhaps we could take 
the position with the steamship lines that, 
in the event they fail to do this, the re- 
=" for loss would rest with 

em.” 

A LEGAL CONSTRUCTION 


I understand that the interesting point 
involved in this query relates to the ef- 
fecting of war insurance, and, specifically, 
to the question of liability where the con- 
signee has been prevented from effecting 
such insurance through want of notice of 
clearance of the shipment. 

A search of the law reports fails to 
show that the courts have passed on the 
question, but I believe that a considera- 
tion of certain well-established legal prin- 
ciples will lead to a safe conclusion: 

There can be no doubt but that an ex- 
porting mill is under no duty to give 
notice of clearance to the consignee, ex- 
cept as the obligation may have been as- 
sumed through express agreement, or by 
established custom, under which it rea- 
sonably may be inferred that, when con- 
tract was made for a particular shipment, 
it was mutually understood that notice 
would be given. Unless, in a given case, 
the mill has undertaken in one of these 
two ways to give the notice, the consignee 
cannot place any liability on the mill on 
the ground that the notice was expected, 
for no party to a contract is entitled to 
expect anything from the other party, 
excepting such things as have been ex- 
pressly or impliedly agreed upon. 

MILL OBLIGATED TO GIVE NOTICE 
. But when a mill is-notified by a regular 
customer that such notice is expected, and 


that the mill will be held responsible for 
failure to give it, in case of loss, I be- 
lieve that making of subsequent con- 
tracts with that customer, without dis- 
claimin 4 to give the notice and re- 
sponsibility or failing to do so, would be 
held by the courts to involve an obligation 
on the mill’s part to give the notice. 

And, even when the consignee has not 
given such warning, if shipments have 
customarily been accompanied by cabled 
notice of clearance, I eve that the cus- 
tom would become a part of the contract. 
This is under the general rule. of law that 
parties to a contract are presumed to have 
made their agreement with reference to 
general trade custom and their usual 
course of dealing, when there is no clause 
in the contract negativing the presump- 
tion. 

So, if our correspondent disclaims obli- 
gation to oe the notice, express notice 
of the disclaimer should be given the con- 
signee, so that there may be no misunder- 
standing on the point. An innocent ac- 
commodation to the consignee might be 
misconstrued as an assumed obligation. 

If a mill assumes to give clearance 
notice, its obligation will be limited by its 
ability to give it, if the circumstances of 
a particular case do not show an unquali- 
fied agreement to cable the advice. That 
is, if it is mutually understood that the 
mill will cable only when it itself is ad- 
vised of the clearance, it would, of course, 
be a good excuse for failing to give notice 
concerning a given shipment that the 
carrier failed to notify the mill. 

It seems to me that it is very impor- 
tant, from the mill’s standpoint, to have 
an express understanding with the con- 
signee that the mill assumes no liability 
arising from the carrier’s failure to give 
it notice. For, if the consignee has been 
given fair reason for understanding, 


from an i ew agreement or custom,’ 


that the mill has unqualifiedly assumed 
the duty of giving notice, the mill must 
regard the carrier as its own agent and 
bear the consequences of the carrier’s neg- 
lect in this regard. 

If a mill becomes liable to its consignee 
under an express or implied agreement to 
give the latter notice, through not having 
safeguarded itself as above suggested, 
then it seems that it must rest its right 
to compel the carrier to reimburse it for 
liability incurred to the consignee, on the 
same general principles applicable between 
the mill and the consignee, as above stat- 

That is, it must appear that, by 
express agreement or custom, the carrier 
has undertaken to give the shipping bill 
notice. 

Even then, I believe that the mill would 
be compelled to show that the carrier was 
advised in advance that failure to give the 
notice would give rise to the war risk, for 
it is well-established law that breach of a 
legal duty does not create liability for 
damages not within the contemplation of 
the parties at the time of the breach. 

steamship lines should be induced, 
if possible, to agree to give the notice, 
and be advised of the consequences apt to 
follow from failing to give it. If they so 
agree, the mill may look to them for re- 
imbursement. If they refuse to give it, 
then the mill should consider that fact in 
assuming its obligation to the consignee in 
the matter of giving the latter notice. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Business Activity in Russia 

In July of this year 65 new companies 
were formed in Russia, with a total capi- 
tal of 105,880,000 rubles ($54,528,000 at 
the normal exchange rate of $0.515 to the 
ruble), as compared with 23 companies 
having a capital of $19,090,000 in the cor- 
responding month of 1915 and 22 com- 
— having a capital of $14,832,000 in 

uly, 1914. Eleven of the new com- 
panies, with a capital of $8,642,000, are 
engaged in the mining industry; 11, with 
a capital of $8,266,000, in metallurgy; 8, 
with capital amounting to $6,489,000, in 
commerce; 4, with capital of $5,562,000, 
in the chemical industry; and 5, with 
capital amounting to $3,605,000, in busi- 
ness connected with food products. 


The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Phila- 
delphia, is sending out a novel wall calen- 
dar. It begins with September and ends 
with August, 1917. Coming at a time 
when other —— are not giving out 
calendars, and being of good size, it fills 
a need not covered by the ordinary calen- 
dars received about Jan. 1 each year. 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, fiour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 6 
cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 2; total, 
cars, 10. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills’ of 
14,330 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 64,000 patent hoops, 44,600 
wire hoops and 3,000 hickory hoops. 

Current prices at Minneapolis of flour 
and other barrels are: flour barrels— 
8 flat hoops, 47c; 4 wire and 4 flat hoops, 
46c; half flour barrels—4 wire and 4 flat 
hoops, 39c; 12 hickory hoop with oak 
head for South American trade, 53c. 
Sugar barrels—4 wire and 2 flat hoops, 
50c. On the latter barrels No. 9 wire 
is used, and in the case of the flour bar- 
rels, No. 11. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates givén below were: 


Sa les, Make 
1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 
Sept. 30.%14,900 25,780 23,115 29,730 22,710 
Sept. 23. 17,875 26,415 21,475 35,085 27,445 
Sept. 16. 21,185 24,690 40,590 29,965 25,105 
Sept. 9. 34,330 12,095 32,045 41,885 ° 18,390 
Sept. 2. 20,585 11,425 41,070 27,470 22,615 
Aug. 26. 19,795 11,170 44,145 29,250 18,635 
Aug. 19. 21,850 5,675 40,335 27,240 20,890 


*These figures include 1,140 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
err 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 -@7%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%e 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11.00@12.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 10.75 @11.50 
pS SD ree 9.25@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M ............... 9.25@ 9.75° 
Hickory hoopa, M .....ccsseses 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show; 


No. -—Barrelsa—, No. 1915 


shops’ sold made shops. sold 
Sept. 30... 3 905 2,235 4 3,060 
Sept. 23... 4 2,715 2,960 5 4,830 
Sept. 16... 4 3,365 2,905 5 8,490 
Sept. 9... 4 3,010 1,665 5 6,480 
Sept. 2... 3 2,005 3,215 4 1,930 
Aug. 26.... 5 3,035 3,805 5 1,480 
Aug. 19.... 6 3,265 2,020 4 1,110 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing and Winona. 
’ 
Canadian Flour Exports 
The following table shows the exports of 
flour from Canada by months for the crop 
years 1912-16, in bbls: 
1912-13 1913-14 





1914-15 1915-16 


September 253,658 379,160 432,468 330,338 
October... 356,481 489,644 683,382 664,395 
November. 502,697 521,309 464,098 872,322 
December. 359,177 602,477 617,460 801,974 
January... 390,226 425,731 393,112 719,127 
February.. 408,844 290,301 417,373 918,207 
March.... 411,955 432,727 619,526 624,141 
April...... 304,282 204,688 172,307 366,672 
May...... 340,246 309,663 471,999 642,003 
June...... 367,946 330,365 403,552 779,721 
July...... 381,780 314,094 236,004 621,689 
August.... 296,580 366,108 185,848 656,864 





Totals. .4,373,872 4,666,267 4,897,129 7,897,453 





Flour Damage Case 
J. B. Gould, Hazleton (Pa.) Baking 


In your issue for Sept. 6, are given dif- 
ferent opinions of millers relative -to a 
“Flour Damage Question.” In this con- 


- nection, I would like to relate my experi- 


ence with a damage claim which one of 
my customers had about a year ago. 

As a flour salesman at that time, on 
May 10, I sold a customer a car of flour 
for shipment in 90 days. About July 16 
shipment was made, and upon arrival of 
car at destination it was damaged from 
a leaky roof. The consignee made claim 
for actual damage at invoice price, which 
was $7.50. The Lehigh Valley road wrote 
the mill for market price of the flour 
when shipped, and it replied that it was 
$6.90—a difference of 60c per bbl. The 
Lehigh Valley claim agent would settle 
only on. that basis of price. 

I took the matter up personally with 
the general freight agent of the Lehigh 
Valley and he replied that the company’s 
general council advised him that this was 
proper and that it conformed with the 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and that the road could settle 
only on that basis. 


The Rock Island (Ill.) Master Bakers’ 
Club has been organized. John Quin- 
land, of Rock Island, is president, John 
Pepping, of Moline, vice-president and 
W. S. Peters, of Moline, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
ending Sept. 30 was 32,200, or 67 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 32,900, or 68 
per cent, the previous week, 27,200, or 57 
per cent, a year ago, 35,700, or 74 per 
cent, two years ago, and 34,100, or 71 per 
cent, three years ago. 

Business with the mills last week 
showed notable improvement. All of the 
mills reported business, and one 
mill sold three times its output. Sales 
were made everywhere, both east and 
south, although some export business was 
an outstanding feature of the week. It 
seemed that buyers had made up their 
minds to high prices and had become 
reconciled. At least they had to take on 
supplies for their immediate needs, and 
in the aggregate this constituted a nice 
volume of business. 

Such a wave of buying has been antici- 
pated for some time. It has been gen- 
erally recognized that stocks were low in 
all positions, and must be replenished 
shortly. The replenishment that has taken 

lace, however, is not sufficiently heavy so 
uyers can remain out of the market for 
any considerable time. Frequent and 
small-lot buying is more likely to be the 
order of the day, constituting a fairly 
steady stream of business. 

Feed was in good demand at stiffening 
prices. Some millers are now glad that 
they did not sell feed ahead, as they are 
getting the benefit of the full advance, 
Further advances are looked for. 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


We had a heavy rain last week, putting 
the ground in excellent condition for 
plowing and seeding. It has not come 
any too soon. A reduced acreage of 
wheat was imminent, due to the long dry 
spell which had made the ground almost 
as hard as stone. Fall seeding will now 
be rushed to completion while the pres- 
ent favorable situation lasts. The acre- 
age will be materially larger than ex- 
pected, and possibly a normal acreage 
may be put in. Early sown wheat is al- 
ready up in many places. 

The wheat movement was of fair vol- 
ume; not so heavy as some time ago, but 
of reasonable size. Whether the stocks 
of musty wheat are getting cleaned up or 


the farmers are getting tired of having’ 


it rejected, is not known, but receipts 
show better quality. 
NOTES 

L. C. Chase, vice-president and general 
manager Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., 
was in New York and Boston last week. 

O. C. Utley, who has been with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. at Detroit, Mich., 
now has his headquarters at Fostoria, 
Ohio. 

David H. Wiegmann, manager Chas. 
Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, IL, was 
in Toledo on his way home from the East 
last week. 

Millers report satisfactory progress in 
their campaign to encourage home baking 
as an offset to present high prices. The 
effects are felt in increased family busi- 
ness. 

Harvey Fletcher, formerly with the 
Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co., is now repre- 
senting the Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in northwestern Indiana and 
southwestern Michigan, with headquarters 
at Goshen, Ind. , 

The National Association of Corn Mill- 
ers met in Toledo recently, and discussed 
a campaign for the greater use of corn 


flour in baking. This is a different or- 
ganization from that which is working 
through Congressman Rainey for the 
repeal of the mixed-flour law. 

W. H. Brudi, of the Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, H. W. Colvin, 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., J. T. McIntosh, of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
W. F. Steele, of the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co., were in Toledo last week. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Seventeen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 113,160 
bbls, for the week ending Sept. 30 made 
78,778, or 69 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 66,404, or 62 per cent, the 
previous week, by 15 mills of 106,560 
bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion. 
National Milling Co., Toledo, 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr, Co., Monticello. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson, 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., Oct. 2.—Several 
mills indicate that they have made only 
small sales for immediate delivery, while 
others hint at a slight improvement in 
trading. For one thing, the output of 
local mills does not show up with the 
average of the first and second weeks in 
September. Mills in this city sold to the 
South and the East last week, but the 
trading was confined to the first two days, 
and its falling off suggested that buyers 
were not going to take anything beyond 
immediate wants at prevailing prices. 

There is almost no quotable change in 
soft winter goods. Some mills speak of 
occasional export sales, but trade with 
Europe for September was decidedly 
spotted and the total runs lower than ex- 
pected. Larger Indianapolis mills hold 
firm to the notion that buyers will con- 
tinue piecemeal buying just as long as 
possible. 

Feed was stronger than at any time in 
several months. The price is firm, and 
the output is moving to a ready market. 





NOTES 


Local flour output for the week, 13,708 
bbls. 

Plowing for wheat is continuing in all 
sections, with reports of exceedingly dry 
ground. Once during the week a rain 
fell, but it was not wide enough in its 
scope to do much . 

The Current elevator at Rileysburg, a 
landmark, having been erected a half 
century ago, burned last week. It was 
recently sold by James Gaston to Victor 
Current, who carried enough insurance to 
cover the $20,000 loss. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasunineton, D. C., Oct. 2—M. G. 
Rankin & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., have 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. and the Ke- 
waunee, Green Bay & Western Railroad 
Co., alleging that the defendants, in vio- 
lation of section 1 of the act to regulate 
commerce, have charged and collected an 
unjust and unreasonable freight rate of 


7e per 100 lbs on a carload of brewers’ 
dried grain shipped Aug. 2, 1915, from 
Chicago to Lake Geneva, Wis; also an 
unjust and unreasonable freight rate of 
12%%4c per 100 Ibs on grain from Chicago 
to Kewaunee, Wis. They allege that the 
tariff rates should have been 5c per 100 
Ibs in the first instance, and 8c per 100 
lbs in the second. They pray that the 
defendants be required to answer the 
charges, and that after due hearings and 
investigations an order be entered com- 
manding them to cease from the alleged 
violations. 
Ricuarv B. Wartrovs. 





INDIA AND THE JUTE CROP 


Small Acreage for Valuable Crop—Failure 
of Attempts to Grow Jute 
Elsewhere 


While India devotes annually 75,000,000 

acres to her rice crop, 32,000,000 to wheat 
and approximately 26,000,000 to cotton, 
such an important agricultural product 
as jute is planted, according to the latest 
figures, on only 3,000,000 acres. The small 
area devoted to this crop, so vital to the 
entire bag industry, and an important 
item to all merchant millers, seems 
strange when the value of jute is com- 
pared to that of the other crops grown. 
An acre of rice in India is annually worth 
about $17, and one of wheat about $12, 
while an acre of jute is worth $47 or 
more, depending upon the size of the 
crop. 
Jute, while the least staple of India’s 
crops, is thus proportionately her most 
valuable, and many conjectures have been 
made as to why the area sown has not 
been enlarged. ‘The explanation probably 
lies in the nature of the jute plant. 

Attempts have been made to grow jute 
in Egypt, Africa, and even in the United 
States, but with no great success. The 
plant produced on these soils has been 
distinctly inferior, and the fibre much less 
workable than that of the native Indian 
jute. In order to insure successful cul- 
tivation the plant must have a hot, moist 
climate, with a fair amount of rain, but 
not too much. A great deal of moisture 
at the beginning of the growing seuson 
is bad, while, on the other hand, a very 
dry season has an even worse effect. Thus 
there are not many spots on the glouhe 
suited to the exact needs of the jute plant. 

While the cultivation of jute in India 
extends from the Hugli River, a branch 
of the Ganges in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
through eastern and northern Bengal, or 
over a large territory, the latter sections 
have been found to be best adapted to its 
growth. 

A second drawback to the wide culti- 
vation of the plant, although not so seri- 
ous as the matter of climate, is the in- 
tensive preparation of the soil. It must 
be plowed at least four times, and all 
weeds thoroughly removed. The seed is 
then sown thickly broadcast. It is only 
in late years that the British government 
has given its attention to providing better 
jute seed, but now the agricultural de- 
partment of the province of Bengal dis- 
tributes selected seed to planters, and 
every effort is being made to increase 
the yield, 

The time of growing extends from the 
middle of March to about the same time 
in June, while the reaping, which is de- 
pendent upon the time of sowing, is per- 
formed from June to October. The crop 
is ready to be harvested when the flowers 
appear on the stems. 

The three pressing needs of the jute 
industry at present are better cultivation, 
more adequate means of transportation, 
and unrestricted markets. 

There are many finer grades used for 
fine cloth and carpets, but the coarse 
gunny is the material chiefly employed in 
the bagmaking industry. In the making 
of this, the fiber is separated from the 
stalks after harvest by a process of “ret- 
ting” or soaking in water, which may 
occupy from a few days to a month ac- 
cording to the temperature and the condi- 
tion of the waters The fiber is then 
stripped from the stalk by a native op- 
erator. The coarse fiber used to be woven 
on a crude loom placed on poles driven 
in the ground. The native looms in recent 
years have been largely supplanted by 
large power looms, but the greater por- 
tion of the crop is now exported in bales. 

Throughout this past year, that is up 
until the beginning of August, the jute 
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manufacturers of Bengal enjoyed ex- 
eneee prosperity. The previous year 
showed very cheap prices, and the new 
crop came on the market a year ago 
August at seagate bale of 400 lbs, but 
closed at the end of the year, through 
several fluctuations, at approximately $19. 

Gunny bags and gunny cloth expanded 
tremendously. The first increased in yol- 
ume by 100 per cent and in value by 60 
per cent, while cloth advanced by 13 and 
35 per cent, respectively. 

Of bags, the United Kingdom took 38 
per cent of the output, France and kus- 
sia 11 per cent each, North and South 
America 6 per cent each, and Australasia 
9 per cent. Cloth went chiefly to North 
America—61 per cent. The abnormal rise 
in prices is reflected in the following quo- 
tations for bagging materials: 

Forty-inch, 101/-ounce hessian, which 
in March, 1915, stood at $4.70, was && in 
December, 1915, and $7.79 in March, 1916; 
“B” twills were $9.73, $11.68, and $13.63 
at these same dates; and Cuban sugar 
bags were $12.98, $16,22, and $18.49 per 
hundred. 

Jute manufactures advanced in value 
during 1915-16 from $83,606,500 to 
$122,960,200. ; 

Appison Lewis. 





Western Canada Wheat Estimates 


It is interesting to note that the Cana- 
dian government, based on conditions 
Sept. 14, estimates the. wheat crop of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Albert: at 
145,500,000 bus. The late estimate of the 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 
was 167,500,000 bus. 

On Aug. 25 W. H. MeWilliams, general 
manager Canadian Elevator Co., L.td., 
Winnipeg, in a report to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, placed the crop at 150,000,000 
bus. The government figures seem to 
bear out Mr. McWilliams’ estimate. 





London Flour Imports 


Arrivals of flour in London, on steam- 
ships named, between Aug. 29 and Sept. 
12, in bags of 140 lbs, were: 


From Boston per ss. Colonian— 


Pedestal ....... 1,500 Caledonian .... 1,000 
| are 999 Jupiter ....... 1,000 
Good Hope .... 1,498 Purity ....... . 600 
DOE drs cicises 500 Glenora ..... 4,000 
EOE wescccese 1,000 Ungava ....... 350 
First Pref. .... 500 Canada’s Best 500 

From Montreal per ss. Mount Temple— 
Lothair ....... 1,000 Daily Bread .. 1,000 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Golden Lion ... 450 
POE csiee devs 500 Golden Crust 6,000 
Exhibition ..... 1,500 Victor ...... . 500 

From Montreal per ss. Ascania— 
Homeland ..... 2,000 Gold Seal ...... 600 

From Philadelphia per ss. Minnesota— 
Superlative .... 500 Dakota ... 1,000 
SPRIRE cc clacise 2,000 Rolf .......... 1,000 
Gold Belt ..... 1,000 


From Philadelphia per ss. Meteor 
QUUBMOE CU ccc ce vvteesagesewsseccs--. . 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Calliope 


Geeeee: casccccs 500 Homeland ..... 4,500 

From Montreal per ss. Milwaukee 
Glenora ....... 1,000 National ....... 2,000 
Daily Bread ... 600 Signal ......... 500 
Masterful ..... 1,000 Golden Crust .. 7,000 
Exhibition ..... 1,500 Patent ........ 600 
Gold Standard.. 1,000 Metropole ...... 500 
Osborne ....... 500 

From Montreal per ss. Montreal— 
Masterful ..... 1,000 Ogilvie’s 
Daily Bread ... 4,500 Famous ..... 2,000 
i De cc ocecsoes 1,000 

From Montreal per ss. Sicilian— 
po Bn) eo 5,000 


From New York per ss. Alannia— 


Manota Patent. 5600 Medallion ..... 1,000 
1,000 


Wotall ...cceces 

From New York per ss. Manchuria— 
First Pref. ....1,500 Zenith .......- 1,000 
Pleiades ....... 1,000 Gold Seal ..... 500 
Sphinx ........ 500 Nibble ......- 500 


From Boston per ss. Cambrian— 
1,000 


Gold Medal ... 1,000 Sphinx ..... 0 
Dolphin ....... 498 Bixota.....-- 1,500 
Good Hope .... 5,000 Pedestal ... 2,000 
a SEP 500 Canada’s Best.. 1,000 
| ee 1,000 First Pref. .... 1,500 
Gold Mine ..... 500 Pearl ....-- 1,000 
WesOW ésces dss 500 Ungava ....-- 400 
From New York per ss. Novian— 
Napoleon ...... 498 Pleiades .... 500 
First Pref. .... 500 Golden Supve... 500 


From Newport News per ss. West !’ oe 
ol 


Crown Patent.. 1,000 Good Luck ...-. 


G. Bh. Bcc voven 2,500 Safeguard ....- 
oe Se eee 2,966 Defiance ....-- 1,008 
H. N.’s Choice.. 500 Union Jack ... 3.50! 
Seal of Kansas. 1,000 Panola ....-:- 4,000 
Royal ..ivcssce 4,529 

From New York per ss. Minnehaha — — ‘ 
Arethusa ...... 500 Sphinx ...----- oo 


Golden Cloud... 1,975 Union Jack .-- 


From Baltimore per ss. Michigan— we 


Gold Belt ..... 2,000 Monmouth .. 1'500 
Ivyleaf ........ 2,986 Valley ..----- "100 
Inverclyde ....1,600 Superior ...---- 
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‘There is no improvement in the position 
here. Business is cut off with the other 
side by ¢.i.f. prices, which, at the moment, 
are unworkable. 

Over-sea flour of any kind is getting 
scarce on spot, and though there is a cer- 
tain amount afloat, and there are parcels 
to be shipped from both the United 
States and Canada, the owners are natu- 
rally holding this flour at stiffer and 
stiffer prices. This tendency is accentu- 
ated by another rise in London-milled 
flour, households being now 55s 6d, ex- 
mill. 

‘today American top spring wheat pat- 
ents are quoted at 53s 6d@54s, ex-store, 
while Minnesota patents are around 52s 
6d@53s. There are very few American 
spring wheat clears about, and fancy 
marks, when available, are held at 50s, 
ex-store, with first clears at 47s 6d@ 
48s 6d. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are scarce 
on spot, good marks being held at 51@ 
52s, ex-store, with seconds at 48s 6d@ 
49s 6d. 

Manitoba export grades are worth on 
spot 51@52s, ex-store, while patents are 
strongly held at 53s@53s 6d, ex-store. 
Shipment offers are scarce, and 2@3s 
above present spot prices. . 

Resellers are offering country-milled 
flour at 46@48s, and with these figures 
may be compared California soft winter 
patents and Ontario flour, at 50s, ex-store. 
A limited quantity of Australian flour is 
available at 49s@49s 6d, ex-store. 

American low-grades on spot are get- 
ting scarce, and are quoted today at 37s, 
ex-store. 





OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is inclined to rise, though to- 
day’s quotations are not higher than last 
week. Aberdeen is held at 20s 6d@2Is, 
and Midlothian at 23s@23s 6d, per 112 
lbs. Canadian coarse, medium and fine 
qualities are in each case 10s dearer per 
ton, at £19 10s. 
MILLFEED 
Millfeed is higher, coarse middlings 
being today held at £10 17s 6d@£11 6d 
per ton, while bran is strong at £7 7s 6d 
@£7 12s 6d per ton. 
ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 
Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
Sept. 1 Aug. 25 








United States (Atlantic ports) 11,397 16,772 
Camada ...ibacerse css eecsene 6,475 15,165 
Totals .. eemendesesreeds ube 17,872 31,937 


_ Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 


q Sept.1 Aug. 4 July7 
Foreign wheat* ...... 52,543 70,549 133,674 
British wheatt ...... 2,395 1,253 1,043 
Foreign flourt ....... 23,153 11,665 87,845 
Foreign and British 

Mart .. ccsmhach con 46,014 34,464 658,344 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 lbs), tSacks 


(280 Ibs). 
RUSSIAN WHEAT SUPPLIES 


The following is an extract from the 
Weekly market letter issued by H. N. 
Bathgate & Co., Bristol and London. The 
reference to the likelihood of large sup- 
Plies coming from Russia is of unusual 
Interest, oat should be borne in mind by 
all those interested in the wheat market: 

Roumania has now fortunately en- 
tered upon the scene of action, with the 
result that American exporters feel that 





they may have difficulty in getting rid of 
their export surplus before the end of 
this season. It is almost a certainty that 
Russian grain will be available in large 
quantities before the end of this season, 
and now that Roumania has entered the 
game it is quite likely that the whole situ- 
ation may be changed at a very early 
date. 

“The indication is that European and 


. Asiatic Russia will this year secure a 


harvest of quite 90,000,000 qrs, which is 
well above the average of the last 10 
years. We must also remember that there 
is a large reserve of old wheat remaining 
in Russia from the two previous crops, 
and also a balance from the crop of 1913, 
which was the largest on record. 

“Therefore it is perfectly safe to say 
that Russia can easily spare 70,000,000 
qrs of wheat alone, without counting 
corn, barley or oats; and once this im- 
mense supply becomes available, North 
America would no longer be able to dic- 
tate terms. 

“Of course we know that there is the 
question of shipping, and this will be 
more or less of a difficulty until the end 
of the war; but the renewal of Black Sea 
exports would be accomplished in the first 
place by the amount of shipping, repre- 
senting about 150,000 tons which have 
been held up in Russian and Roumanian 
ports since the beginning of the war. All 
this tonnage, once set free, would be in 
addition to the shipments already avail- 
able for the carriage of grain from North 
America, Australia, India and Argentina. 

“Even if the Turks are not compelled 
to open the Dardanelles, it remains a fact 
that grain could be shipped easily from 
Salonika, once the allies drive the enemy 
from northeastern Serbia, and perhaps 
also from the western half of Bulgaria. 
A new line of rail was laid 18 months ago 
connecting the Roumanian and Serbian 
railway systems, and once these become 
available the cost of carriage would be 
trifling, as the distance between Roumania 
and Salonika is comparatively small.” 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 

Australian flours are the best value 
here at present. There have recently 
been extensive dealings in these flours 
around 45s, whereas American soft win- 
ter mills are asking 49s 6d@5ls. Com- 
pared with American soft winter wheat 
flours, Australians are considered some- 
what better, so it will be understood what 
good value they are just iow. 


A MISSED OPPORTUNITY 


London flour importers are bewailing 
their lot because they made practically 
no purchases for August or September 
shipment. In July, when prices were low, 
the importers took hold freely, but as 
mills were asking a premium of 1s 94@2s 
per sack for August shipment, owing to 
higher freight rates, only a very few pur- 
chases were made. Since the heavy rise 
in wheat, buyers have stayed out of the 
market, and consequently importers have 
not bought very heavily for September 
shipment. There undoubtedly will be very 
little flour shipped to the United King- 
dom during September. 


* #* 


Percy Keen, the well-known London 
wharfinger, died yesterday from pneu- 
monia. He was 71 years of age, and was 
a member of the old established firm of 
A. & P. Keen. Large quantities of 
American and Canadian flour are carried 
in store by this firm. 


MONEY SITUATION 


For a time the market was over-sup- 
plied with money, owing to large govern- 
ment disbursements at the beginning of 
the month, but these were worked off, and 
the demand was so strong as to make it 
necessary to borrow a small amount from 





the Bank of England. Now money is 
again as abundant as ever, and loans are 
obtainable over night at 414@4%4 per 
cent, and for a week at 43,@5. 

There is nothing doing in the discount 
market outside of treasury bills. Rates 
are as follows: three months’ bank bills, 
5 9-16 per cent; four months’ bills, 5 9-16 
@55%; six months’ bills, 5 13-16@5%; 
trade bills, 6@61/,,. The bank rate remains 
at 6 per cent. 

The Bank of England return last week 
showed a slight loss in the reserve, but the 
market paid no attention to this, the idea 
prevailing that the position of the bank 
will be strengthened shortly by the issue 
in London of a portion of the new French 
loan. The Bank of England reserve stands 
at £38,495,563. 


LIVERPOOL, SEPT. 5 

The foreign flour market continues 
lacking in animation, for buyers’ and 
sellers’ views in regard to prices remain 
so widely apart that there is little oppor- 
tunity to strike a deal of any importance. 

Quotations on spot and to arrive are 
nominally unchanged. American patents 
are still somewhere about 52s per 280 lbs 
and upward, while home manufactured 
bakers grade stands at 53s. There is 
absolutely no demand at these figures, but 
some moderate transactions have been put 
through by certain holders making some 
concessions. Buyers, however, are few 
and far between and very reluctant. The 
recent steep fluctuations in wheat are a 
discouraging factor at present to all 
classes of operators, in view of the ex- 
ceptionally high level of prices generally 
and the adequacy of shipments of wheat 
to the United Kingdom. 

American and Canadian millers are 
rather easier in their views. Minnesota 
patents are offered from 53s c.i.f; Cana- 
dian springs, from 50s, are 2s lower in 
some cases; soft winters at 5ls are ls 
lower; and Kansas at 49s 6d are 6d 
lower. Canadian soft winters at 47s 6d 
c.i.f. seem relatively good value, but the 
business nassing in them is trifling. 

Low-grade flours in all positions are 
neglected. Second bakers are firmly held 
at 38s, mills quoting 38s 6d c.i.f., which 
is above buyers’ views. 

Australian flours are quoted at 46s 
c.i.f. to London but are not offered to 
this port. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 30,000 sacks, and to the United 
Kingdom 91,000 sacks, against 116,000 the 
same week last year. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: The 
market continues dull and inactive. Mills’ 
prices generally are well out of line, while 
local buyers appear to be well stocked. 
The best offer received this week was 
Canadian winter patent at 47s c.i.f., Sep- 
tember shipment. Top St. Louis patent 
was offered at 51s 3d, September ship- 
ment; top Minneapolis springs at 53s 
c.i.f., September shipment. First-hand 
offers of second clears at 38s c.i.f. Liver- 
pool are well out of line, there being re- 
sellers even below this figure, landed 
terms. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 4 


The current prices of flour in Glasgow 
are 3@4s above buyers’ ideas and conse- 
quently any dealing taking place is mere- 
ly to supply very pressing wants. 

For oy Np Manitoba patents the fig- 
ure may be given at 51s, and some firms 
are quoting a few shillings above this for 
very fine flour. Kansas flours of the first 
grade are worth 49s 6d. Second grades 
come at 2s less. At the moment Minne- 
sotas may be said to be practically off the 
market. Canadian 90 per cents are quot- 
ed at 49s 6d, while American soft winters 












could be secured at 51s 6d@52s. Mean- 
time, however, importers are not buying 
from the mills, the risk being too great 
at present prices. Australian flours for 
shipment are quoted at 44@4i7s. 

Glasgow alone at present holds fully 
three months’ stock of breadstuffs, owned 
by millers, importers, dealers and bak- 
ers. Bakers are not over anxious about 
present high prices, as they know that 
after the turn of thé year will come sup- 
plies from Australia and the Argentine, 
and much may happen before then. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


The demand for foreign flour was quiet 
and prices advanced a bit. The importers 
had not a great deal to offer and the 
prices asked were such that the bakers 
were not disposed to buy. Finest Mid- 
lothian oatmeal is quoted at 56s per 280 
Ibs. 

The imports at Leith last week consist- 
ed of 4,000 sacks flour, 7,714 qrs of 
wheat, and 13,503 qrs of maize. 


EDINBURGH LOAF UP 

The Edinburgh and Leith bakers have 
increased the price of bread to 914d per 
4-Ib loaf. Since the last increase was 
made the price of flour has risen 7s. 

IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 4 

While wheat has shown~ considerable 
fluctuation, flour has all tended one way, 
and that has been toward dearer prices. 
Cables from the other side are so high 
that business is altogether out of the 
question, and on the spot business has 
almost been brought to a standstill, values 
having risen to such an extent. 

For Minneapolis flours importers will 
not take under 56s, full landed terms, 
either port, for any of the good brands. 
This figure is unobtainable, but importers 
will not take less, preferring to hold the 
flour rather than cut the price. The near- 
est mill offers are 56@57s, full landed 
terms. 

Of Manitoba flours there have been 
rather more offering on spot, but there is 
no weakness in price, importers holding 
firm at 55s for ordinary export patent 
grade. No business is possible, how- 
ever. Mills’ prices are 54@55s net, c.i.f., 
either port. Some very fine short patents 
were offered on spot in retail quantities 
at 56s f.o.r. The mills’ quotation for this 
flour would be on the basis of about 58s, 
full landed terms, 

Importers have not very much Kansas 
flour to offer, and are holding very firm 
at 53s ex-quay either port for export pat- 
ent grade. Very few cables have been 
received, but all indications were on the 
basis of 56s, full landed terms. 

American soft winters are out of reach, 
prices ranging now from 58s for good 
export patent grade, full landed terms. 
This price is based on a recent offer from 
the mills. On spot, importers would take 
55s for any little lots they have to dis- 
pose of, but it is difficult to make the 
price as home mills’ flour is better value. 





Advises to Buy Flour as Needed 

Paul Schulze, president Schulze Baking 
Co., Chicago: 

Under present conditions, it is rather 
difficult to make a statement about flqur 
and wheat prices. However, I believe it 
is best to buy flour from hand to mouth. 
If there should be a decided break, it 
might be advisable to lay in some stock. 
Present prices are too high to speculate 
on, and I certainly would not feel like 
buying a big supply. 

I do not look for any increase in the 
consumption of homemade bread. If 
oe I believe the commercial, or 
baker’s, bread will be more generally 
used. The housewife will practice econ- 
omy by buying our bread, instead of bak- 
ing it at prevailing high prices for flour. 
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AUSTRALIAN CROP AREA 


(Continued from page 26.) 
stated, will be paid toward the end of the 
present month. 

According to the Victorian minister of 
agriculture, the rise in export value rep- 
resents an appreciation of at least 
£10,000,000 in the worth of the unshipped 
grain held by the wheat “pool,” compared 
with a month or more ago. 

Statistics supplied by the board show 
that the stocks held by shipping agents on 


Aug. 7 were 30,105,000 bags, and by mill- ~ 


ers in storage, 5,993,000 bags, which, 
reckoning each bag to contain roughly 
three bus, were equivalent to 108,294,000 
bus. The total quantity received by the 
“pool” up to the same date was 162,258,000 
bus. Altogether, 10,418,000 bags had 
been shipped, 7,138,000 sold locally, and 
432,000 disposed of otherwise. Receipts 
from overseas and local sales had amount- 
ed to £12,300,000. 

The total net indebtedness of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board to the imperial 
government and the banks on Aug. 7 was 
£8,893,000, of which Victoria was re- 
sponsible for £3,278. 

PRICE-FIXING RUN MAD 

Just now it appears that price-fixing 
in Australia is likely to run mad. Soon 
after the war began price regulating com- 
missions were appointed in several of the 
states, chiefly apparently for political 
reasons, and not for any great benefit 
which might thus be conferred upon the 
country; but the socialistic federal ad- 


ministration was not satisfied with the - 


position, and, under the provisions of the 
War Precautions act, provided the neces- 
sary machinery for regulating prices on 
its own account. 

As was to be expected, the time soon 
arrived when there was a clash between 
the various bodies. On numerous occasions 
the state authorities proclaimed certain 
prices, and the federal authorities de- 
cided upon others. 

There could be only one outcome to 
such an unsatisfactory condition of af- 
fairs. As the federal government, 
through Parliament, had the greater pow- 
er, the determinations of its nominees 
consequently had to be observed, and the 
ground was cut away from under the feet 
of the state commissions, which therefore 
had to go. Their abolition has now been 
followed by the appointment of federal 
price commissioners in each of the states, 
and these have lost no time in getting to 
work. 

Under the original federal regulations, 
the minister in charge of foodstuffs could 
determine the maximum prices at which 
goods could be sold only on the recom- 
mendation of the Prices Board. Now it 
is provided that the minister may re- 
quire the prices commissioner in any state 
to report and make recommendations di- 
rect to him. The minister has the power 
invested in him to “from time to time 
declare any particular goods to be food- 
stuffs or necessary commodities.” He also 
may declare the maximum prices for 
goods on the recommendation of the board 
or a commissioner. 

Price-fixing may have some advantages, 
but in the opinion of most people it con- 
stitutes an unnecessary and altogether 
undesirable interference with the legiti- 
mate and natural course of trade. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT POSITION 

The net overdraft of the local wheat 
“pool” with the banks in South Australia 
has been increased to £293,000. The bal- 
ance owing to the British government on 
account of the state “pool” is £1,829,000. 
Allowing £149,000 for wheat shipped— 
but not drawn for—the net indebtedness 
of the state pool is £1,978,000. To Aug. 
7, 1,855,000 bus of wheat had been dis- 
posed of locally, and that included the 
equivalent of 16,310 tons of flour shipped 
outside Australia. 

Shipments oversea had aggregated 
5,992,000 bus. To other states the “pool” 
had forwarded 22,000 bus, worth £5,000. 
The aggregate advances to farmers on the 
basis of 3s per bu at the chief ports had 
been £4,363,000, and certificates cashed 
on that basis had amounted to £4,230,000. 
Awaiting shipment there were 18,733,000 
bus of wheat, and in millers’ hands, 
2,654,000 bus. The total quantity of wheat 
handled by the state “pool” was 29,256,- 
000 bus. 

A substantial recovery in the value of 
Australian over-sea trade is shown in the 
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official figures recently issued. For the 
financial year ended June 30 last, the 
total inward and outward commerce of 
the Commonwealth was £152,283,687, 
compared with £125,024,413 for the pre- 
ceeding 12 months, and £167,245,403 for 
1913-14, 

After the severe set-back occasioned by 
the combined influences of drouth and 
war in 1914-15, an increase in exports 
during the last year of £12,945,610 was 
not unexpected; but, unfortunately, the 
absence of effective economy in public 
expenditure and the large sums paid for 
soldiers’ wages and equipment afforded 
an opportunity for lavish spending on im- 
ported products and manufactures, and 
counteracted the result of the improved 
climatic conditions. 

Whereas, in the eight years preceding 
1914 the average excess of exports was 
slightly over £11,000,000, both the last 
two seasons have shown an excess of im- 
ports. The ad valorem basis on which 
the returns are compiled does not make 
any provision for the unprecedented in- 
crease in freights paid on goods coming 
tg Australia, so actually the margin be- 

een the price of exports from Aus- 


tralian ports and the price of goods re- 
ceived there is larger than the £2,471,207 
disclosed in the official returns. 

Cartes J. MaTrHews. 





Shipping on the Pacific | 

Notwithstanding the fact that the war 
has cut down the total shipping of all 
nations engaged in trans-Pacific trade 
from 380,000 gross tons to 280,000, and 
that the American share, at its lowest 
mark of the past two years, had fallen 
from 21 per cent to 2 per cent of the 
total, recent developments have shown 
that gradually the American flag is re- 
turning to the Pacific. 

Whether American shipping will fully 
regain its former standing on the Pacific 
cannot now be definitely foretold, but 
there is no further danger of the flag dis- 
appearing in that quarter. The recent 
purchase of three large ships by the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Co. marked the turn- 
ing point. It adds 17,100 gross tons to 
the 5,000 tons that remained. Prior to 
the war the total American tonnage en- 
gaged in this trade was 80,000 gross tons. 

Before the war British shipping repre- 
sented 39 per cent and Japanese 33 per 
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cent of the total. When our share was at 
its lowest point, however, British tonnage 
had fallen off to 30 per cent, Japanese 
tonnage had increased to 55 per cent of 
the total, and Dutch shipping jumped 
from practically nothing at all to 13 per 
cent. English tonnage fell from 150,000 
gross tons to 84,000, Japanese tonnage 
increased from 125,000 to 155,000 tons, 
and the Dutch increased from a negligible 
quantity to 35,000 tons, 


Bread in London 

Tit-Bits, in discussing food conditions 
in London, says of bread: One of the 
things that bring home the existence of 
the war to hundreds of thousands of fam.- 
ilies is the doubling of the price of brea. 
The small loaf which u to cost 21/, 
now costs 5d or more, and every domestic 
circle feels the increase. At least half of 
those who have to pay bigger bakers’ bills 
are wondering why it is necessary that 
bread should go up in such an extraordi- 
nary way, and there is a good deal of 
grumbling that the government doesn’t 
do something to get the price lowered. 





* Other articles have advanced 25 to 50 per 


cent, but bread has gone up 100 per cent. 
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“AMIABLE LIBELS” 
Mr. Charles C. Bovey, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., as seen by the cartoonist, Mr. Wing. 
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AVOIDING EXPORT TRADE DELAYS 





Many Causes of Trouble—Exporters Often Fail to Follow Instructions— 
Shipping Documents Held Up—Marking Bills of Lading— 
Special War Conditions 


One of the most exasperating features 
in exporting flour is the apparently need- 
less delay in transit so frequently experi- 
enced. Delays have always been common, 
but they have become much more pro- 
nounced since the war began. So many 
steamers have been diverted from their 
ordinary routes by the interference or 
exercise of control by foreign govern- 
ments that some transatlantic lines have 
been foreed to discontinue sailings entire- 
ly. Others maintain only a semblance of 


their former service, and the tonnage 
available for general cargo is further 
curtailed by the commandeering of space 


by the allied governments. This has 
brought about congestions at seaboard 
which, at times, interrupt and demoralize 
inland transportation. 

Much has been and is being done to 
relieve the situation. Letters of instruc- 
tion are frequently issued by the trans- 
portation people, covering details which 
it is necessary to observe in order to ex- 
pedite the movement of freight. In many 
instances, these instructions are appar- 
ently filed in waste-paper baskets, or do 
not come to the attention of the proper 
parties, for little attention seems to be 
paid to them. Yet, if the suggestions or 
instructions in these notices were fol- 
lowed, they would do away with much of 
the trouble. 

SHIPPING DOCUMENTS 

The censoring of mails by the British 
government was, for a time, directly re- 
sponsible for delays in getting shipping 
documents into the hands of importers in 
Great Britain. This held up the delivery 
of the freight. After numerous confer- 
ences with officials of the Postal Censors’ 
Department, the port and transit execu- 
tive committee of the Liverpool Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association issued the fol- 
lowing regulations: 

“If shipping documents that are being 
sent through the post to England are 
posted in envelopes marked ‘Shipping 
Documents’ by means of a rubber stamp 
and not by handwriting, the Postal Cen- 
sors’ Department will endeavor to deal 
with such envelopes with special expe- 
dition. 

“The only shipping documents which 
may be included in an envelope marked 
as above are the following: bills of lad- 
ing (with or without draft), invoices, 


specifications, manifests, parcels receipts, 
certificates of origin, destination, inspec- 
tion, weight or analysis, insurance policies 
or certificates; also schedules of instruc- 


tions, subject to the information con- 
tained in such schedules being limited to 
an identification of the other documents 
enclosed in the envelope, and to the in- 
structions being limited to the ordinary 
instructions as to the delivery of such 
other documents as against acceptances 
or cash. Instructions or letters of advice 
as to delivery-out of the ordinary course 
must not be enclosed in an envelope 
marked ‘Shipping Documents.’ 

“The enclosure of any letters or docu- 
menis other than those above specified in 
an envelope marked as above is forbid- 
den, and it is essential that this direction 
be strictly obeyed. Any departure from 
rule’ will assuredly cause greater 
dela.” 

Copies of this notice were sent to ex- 
porting millers throughout the United 
States, and where directions were fol- 
lowed, they have helped considerably. 
While this most intimately concerns the 
Negotiable papers forwarded through 
banks, yet, at times, shippers neglect to 
observe these instructions explicitly, and 
trouble ensues. 


MARKING BILLS OF LADING 

lhe allied governments insist that 
steainers’ manifests agree exactly with 
the bills of lading covering the goods. 
Where there is any discrepancy, ship- 
ments are apt to be seriously delayed, 
and there may be further complications. 

The ship’s manifest is made up from 
through bills of lading sent to seaboard. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that such copies of bills of lading be 
legible in every detail. Particular atten- 


tion should be given to identifying marks 
on packages, and care should be taken 
that these are not copied on the printed 
portion of bills of lading. 

Often copies of bills of lading are so 
illegible when received that it is difficult 
to connect them with the goods they rep- 
resent. Ocean carriers refuse to accept 
any responsibility for delays, or any ex- 
pense, that may be incurred on this ac- 


-count, 


A circular was recently issued by the 
ocean carriers urging exporters to de- 
scribe fully their shipments in the export 
bills of lading, copies of which are the 
means of identification on arrival. Ordi- 
narily a railroad receipt shows the con- 
tents of a car, “shipper’s load and count.” 
In case a mill makes the shipment, this is 
comprehensive enough for billing and 
classifying the commodity shipped. When 
billed direct to the seaboard, without 
transfer, the car number serves to iden- 
tify the contents. 

When the car arrives at the port of 
exit, the contents are delivered to the 
steamer under conditions that sometimes 
require immediate stowage or absolute 
rejection, and the identity is lost, except 
so far as the ship’s copies of the export 
bill of lading describe the packages. The 
ship’s copies are thus the final and essen- 
tial billing reference at both the port of 
transfer and the ultimate destination. 
Great care, therefore, should be taken in 
properly describing shipments. The 
ocean carrier cannot accept property and 
manifest same until the original receipt or 
ship’s copy of the — bill of lading 
is tendered by the railroad. 

Recently a bill was presented to a west- 
ern mill for storage charges that had 
accrued while flour was being held at 
seaboard awaiting clearance. The mill 
protested against the delay in clearance 
and the charges assessed. Investigation 
revealed that the ship’s copies for the 
flour were withheld on the mill’s own in- 
structions pending payment of the draft 
for the flour. Afterwards it neglected 
to withdraw these instructions, although 
the draft was paid without any undue 
delay. In this particular instance, in- 
convenience and possible loss fell on the 
innocent buyer abroad, although the delay 
was clearly traceable to neglect on the 
part of the mill, or its employees. 


DELAY IN FORWARDING PAPERS 
Another common cause of delay in 
clearing freight from the seaboard is 
neglect on the part of the agent of the in- 
land carrier to forward ship’s copies of 
export bills of lading to terminal roads 
promptly after exchanging them for ship- 
ping receipts. Frequently flour under 
contract for specified sailing, and already 
at the seaboard, has had to left behind 
because these ship’s copies had not been 
received. This means considerable delay, 
and the assessment of storage charges 
against the shipper, for which he may 
have been in no way responsible. 

A recent instance illustrates this. A 
western shipper arranged with the ocean 
carrier to reserve space on a certain 
steamer for flour, which he agreed to have 
available on or before a specified date. 
The flour was pe in ample time, and 
export bills of lading were issued the 
day following. Fifteen days later the 
cars containing this flour arrived at the 
seaboard, and would have been available 
for delivery had there been any means at 
hand of identifying the flour. 

The steamer finally cleared without the 
flour and it subsequently developed that 
the railroad agent who had issued the 
export bills of lading had failed to for- 
ward the ship’s copies until two days 
after the flour had arrived at the sea- 
board. He discovered his neglect orily 
when he received a request from the ter- 
minal road to give disposition on property 
held for shipper’s order and unidentified. 

In this particular instance, the con- 
signee claims that he suffered loss: the 
shipper alleges that the were 
shipped on contract time: the railroad 
shows date of the cars’ arrival; the ocean 
line disclaims ee ad and the 
agent who issued the bills of lading as- 


serts he held the ship’s copies because the 
shipper failed to hand in shipper’s export 
declarations with his railroad receipts. 
The unnecessary loss and delay was the 
result of carelessness due to indifference 
in regard to an apparently small but very 
important detail, while the innocent loser 
has no recourse, and cannot even establish 
the cause of his loss and inconvenience. 


SHIPPER’S EXPORT DECLARATIONS 


Shipper’s export declarations come 
under United States Treasury ruling No. 
35,969. Therefore there can be no ques- 
tion as to the necessity of furnishing 
these documents on the form prescribed. 
It is customary to furnish t docu- 
ments at the time and place that shipping 
receipts are exchanged for export bills of 
lading. 

Notwithstanding this, through careless- 
ness or indifference on the part of ship- 
ping clerks of even the largest and most 
responsible shippers, these documents are 
sometimes held up for a period of 10 to 
15 days, er on the assumption 
that, having received the negotiable docu- 
ments, the shipper can ignore this ap- 
parently minor detail until other and 
pressing matters are out of the way; and 
then, more often, it is forgotten. 

Such inattention to details is often the 
cause of heavy storage charges at sea- 
board, and frequently means heavy loss 
to the consignee. Much of the trouble 
could be obviated if the shipper would 
see that instructions regarding billing and 
the furnishing of proper documents are 
properly and promptly attended to. It 
should be borne in mind that documents 
are just as essential in getting the flour 
shipped from this country as they are to 
getting possession of it on arrival abroad. 


WAR CLAUSES ON EXPORT LADINGS 


Since the railroad agents who exchange 
export bills of lading for railroad re- 
ceipts are not at all times in possession 
of the ocean freight contract forms, 
showing the war clauses required on 
through export bills of lading, occasional 
errors or omissions have required correc- 
tion, or an indemnity form letter, to make 
the documents acceptable to the steam- 
ship line. 

To expedite matters, and to avoid un- 
necessary trouble to both shippers and 
agents, the use of a blanket clause: is 
authorized as a substitute for the war 
clauses of the individual lines, if so de- 
sired. This substitute war clause has ref- 
erence to the conditions of acceptance for 
transportation by the ocean line only, and 
must not be confused with clauses re- 
quired by neutral countries for the ad- 
mission of goods, certifying the actual 
owner, consignee, final destination, or re- 
striction against re-export. 

Either the contract war clauses, or the 
following substitute blanket clause, must 
be made part of every export bill of 
lading issued. 

“The property covered by this bill of 
lading is subject to all conditions ex- 

ressed in the regular form of bill of 
ading in use by the steamship company 
at time of shipment, including the special 
war clauses which are also shown on 
steamer’s freight contracts, and to all 
local rules and regulations at port of des- 
tination not expressly provided for by 
clauses herein.” 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Swiss Baking Trade Depressed 


According to an article in the St. Galler 
Tageblatt, the Swiss biscuit industry is 
at present in an unusually unsatisfactory 
condition. Its chief customer, the hotel 
industry, is now purchasing very small 
amounts, and Italy, which was formerly 
a large importer, has prohibited the im- 
portation of biscuits and confectionery 
goods. Upon the demand of the Société 
Suisse de Surveillance Economique, the 
exportation of dessert articles and zwie- 
back for the sick to the central powers 
has also been prohibited. 

The Association of Swiss Biscuit & 
Confectionery Manufacturers has issued 
a circular in which the statement is made 
that its members. will deliberate upon a 
~— and uniform decrease of pro- 

uction. Some of the smaller works are 
placed in a most precarious situation on 
account of existing conditions. The larger, 
wealthier concerns will give holidays and 
reduce production in such a way that the 
employees will suffer as little as possible. 
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THE FLAG IN TRADE-MARKS 


Law Protects National Flags from Use for 
Advertising Purposes in 
Any Form 

Wasuinecton, D. C., Oct. 2.—The ques- 
tion has been raised by various business 
concerns, including flour mills, as to 
whether it is permissible to use the 
American flag in connection with brands 
and trade-marks. By an act of Congress 
approved Jan. 8, 1913, trade-marks are 
refused registration if they “consist of or 
comprise the flag or coat-of-arms or other 
insignia of the United States, or any 
simulation thereof, or of any state or 
municipality, or of any foreign nation, or 
of any design or picture that has been 
or may hereafter be adopted by any fra- 
ternal society as its emblem, or of any 
name, distinguishing mark, character, em- 
blem, color, flag, or banner adopted by any 
institution, organization, club, or society, 
which was ‘incorporated in any state in 
the United States prior to the date of the 
adoption and use by the applicant.” 

Provision is made, however, that where 
such names, distinguishing marks, char- 
acters, emblems, colors, flags, or banners 
were adopted and publicly used as trade- 
marks prior to their adoption and use by 
such institutions, it may continue. That 
provision, however, would not make pos- 
sible the use of the American flag for 
advertising purposes. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Yield of Flour to Bushel 


In recently presenting a table prepared 
by C. H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat 
& Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, 
showing the average yield per bushel of 
wheat in straight flour, and pounds of 
flour to the bushel, the following qualifi- 
cation was omitted: 

“The yields reported are calculated on 
clean wheat and cover all flour streams 
down to and including low-grade.” . 

Mr. Briggs adds in further explanation: 

There is the utmost possible variation 
among. millers in different sections in 
computing flour yields as well as in the 
actual proportions of flour obtained from 
a certain wheat. It has always seemed to 
us that the only logical method of calcu- 
lating the flour yields was to base them 
on the cleaned, dry wheat. In our milling 
tests it has always been our method there- 
fore to report the percentage of cleaning 
loss in preparing wheat for the rolls and 
then report the percentage of total flour 
streams based on the cleaned wheat. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that it 
must not be inferred that all wheats of a 
given test weight would show the same 
yield, for there is rather wide variation. 
The yields given are averages only. 

It is entirely unsafe to say that be- 
cause a wheat weighs say 50 lbs, it would 
give the yield of 63.8 per cent as shown 
in the table, for the figures in the table 
are averages, not equivalents, and an in- 
dividual wheat might vary 3 or 4 per cent 
above or below the results shown. 

In tests of the new wheat we found, 
in one instance, two wheats weighing as 
far apart as 6 lbs, which yielded the 
same percentage of straight flour. This 
instance is an excellent example of the 
desirability of testing the milling quali- 
ties of the wheats of this crop. 

The figures, computed from several 
thousand tests, extended over a period of 
15 years, and are based upon the experi- 
ence of well-equipped large mills grind- 
ing fairly closely. Smaller mills not 
grinding closely may expect to obtain 
from 2 to 4 per: cent lower yields. 

For the convenience of Canadian read- 
ers, equivalent imperial bushels are given, 
as well as United States standard Win- 
chester bushels. 

- Following is the table: 


A be 
8 2 

ee oe. © a Ee ee 
he he -~ = h he Pad = 
fu 8. 58 BS 8s 8. SS 85 
S5 of 38 8 aS: of 38 | 
BP BW fe a * BP BK Fe me 
40 41.3 40.0 8:10 53 54.7 69.3 4:43 
41 42.3 42.8 7:38 54 65.7 70.9 4:36 
42 43.3 45.6 7:10 55 56.7 72.4 4:31 
43 44.4 48.4 6:45 56 57.8 72.8 4:26 
44 45.4 51.0 6:24 57 658.8 75.0 4:21 
45 46.4 53.5 6:06 68 569.8 75.9 4:18 
46 47.5 55.8 6:51 59 60.9 76.7 4:15 
47 48.5 67.8 5:39 60 61.9 77.4 4:13 
48 49.5 69.8 5:28 61 62.9 78.0 4:11 
49 60.5 61.8 6:17 62 64.0 78.6 4:09 
50 61.6 63.8 65:07 63 65.0 79.1 4:08 
51 52.6 66.8 4:58 64 66.0 79.6 4:06 
52 653.6 67.6 4:60 
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+4 4 AS MILLER IN MILL, 100-700 BBLS, 
peci oO ces where employment is steady; poor local a cs . 
: crop reason for changing; have full kit a a : oe : KRESS SEub ne eae en 
of tools and do all general repair work; & 
The rate for advertisements in this de- recommendations; wide experience, wheat $ e e 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words and systems. Address 293, care North- : 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. western Miller, Minneapolis. eva or upp es 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 4% BOOKKEEPER, CASHIER, GRAIN 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents buyer, weighmaster, or other responsible Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buck 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum Position in a large flour mill; can do all . e z 8, Buckets 
pe mah gp et ; the above in a amall country mill of 200 and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Pr 4 * ‘ 2 8 capacity w the a of any other 
ses ab phy mgmong “put will be ‘banbed pm fags ge ge manage @ small mill. Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
ress , care Northwestern Miller, Sot 
for at the rate of $8 per column inch. 231-232 Board of Trade Building, Kansas Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 
Only advertisements entitled to Special City, Mo. . Car Loaders Car P ll Car M 
Notice classification will be accepted for , ' Catalog Pc Gra Se Ov- 
publication herein. ers. Power Grain Shovels Catalog 
Advertisements under this heading are = 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 38 for Unloading Cars. 38 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- Bag Fillers 
western Miller, FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON. ‘ 
Copy for advertisements in this depart- dition, steam power, located in western Trucks. 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; . : 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 
Cash should accompany all orders. ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
FOR SALE—350-BBL FLOUR MILL; BEST W Ww 
HELP WANTED location in Kansas; reasons for selling H. Bes Cald ell & Son Co. 
gives $f Geatved Brice reasonable. Ad- Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 
ress ,» care Northwestern Miller, 231- : i 
SALESMAN WANTED FOR OHIO TERRI- 232 Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. New York: Fulton Hui lding, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Chureh Street 
tory; man who has had experience and ’ 
enjoys = a in ooe — SS ae ee A mlge — 
preferred; also a good man w similar mill, locate n eastern Sou akota; 
qualifications for New York state; give —_ powers all in first-class shape, 
age, experience and references, Address also turning out good stuff; other business 
289, one Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. reason for selling. Address 294, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. PAUL & PAUL 
FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED WITH EX- Ge UNION DUPLEX FLOUR SACK 
perience and favorably acquainted in MISCELLANEOUS +e Sturdy—Handsome—Almost Seamless— 
routhern states bordering Miesiesippl RLV. Patent Attorneys and Solicitors Beautifully decorated, if you let us. Write 
er, to represent aggressive hard and 80 % ‘ 
wheat mill equipped to supply car-lot FOR SALE—329 SQUARE FEET SURFACE —_— rue oured and Trade. Marks for Samples 
trade; state age, experience, references, condenser, Worthington type, used one Te UNION BAG & PAPER COMPANY 
salary will work for. Address 302, care year, discarded on account of putting in 854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS Broadway and Park Place, New York 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ug Panga sree Address St. John Mills, 
. John, Kansas. 








WANTED BY A SPRING WHEAT MILL, 
strong salesman who can build up and 
hold a big business with the ——- 
of trade; he must have a wide experience, 
be energetic and resourceful; salary no FOR SALE 
object to right man; give full particulars 
in first letter; correspondence confidential. 


One Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 70 4-in. 
flues, flush front including trimmings, re- 








Address 298, care Northwestern Miller, flued within last year, shaker grates; one 
Minneapolis. Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 58 4-in flues, 
—_ any gy ors trimmings, reflued 
a within last year, shaker grates; both have 
WANTED BY LARGE INTERIOR MINNE 130 lbs. working pressure allowed by insur- 
sota spring wheat mill, manufacturing a ance company, in good condition; built : 
short patent flour, salesman for Illinois by Wm. Bros Brothers. Also one Triplex 
territory; one experienced in handling Boiler Feed Pump, belt driven, one steam e 
bakers, jobbers and retail dealers; unlim- driven ; one Stillwell open heater and other Tr ‘ 
ited possibilities; salary in proportion to engine accessories and pullies. Discontinued 


results secured; correspondence confiden- steam plant account installing electricity. 
tial. Address 297, care Northwestern Write us for inspection and detailed infor- if : e 
Miller, Minneapolis. mation. Address Claro Milling Company, V ts Quali ty 


Waseca, Minn. 























SITUATIONS WANTED 
Good or bad, high-priced or low-priced, reliable or unreliable — 
WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN you must admit that flour is known by its quality. And the serious 
miller’s Mace tm mill of 2,000 to. 6,000 bole: side of the matter is that flour bearing a tainted reputation be- 
comes known for just what it is about as rapidly as a truly high- 


hard or soft wheat; wide experience; as- 
grade flour gains a name for goodness. 


best Its. Add 300, North- ° efe 
eer Bema Miller, "wienanpette. re Scientifically 
If your flour does not measure up to a genuinely high standard 


BY MILLER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE, a os , : ‘ 
: who knows the business from A to Z; Kx ct of merit, it is to your interest in a business way to see that it is 
qualified to keep mill in good order; a brought up. For you cannot expect to receive orders in the same 

volume for a low-grade product that you are so sure of receiving for 


! steady and reliable; not afraid of work; 
| highest references. Address 301, care 
a product that scintillates with indisputable excellence. 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, j aboratory 
In the Wolf-Dawson Wheat Washer and Drier exists the proven 


AS HEAD MILLER UP TO 400 BBLS, OR 
second in larger; Dakota or Minnesota é ° , am 
means of incorporating flour with the qualities that generate sales. 


i preferred; fully competent to handle and R 
guarantee all products; used to very latest eports— 
Day a i set = — eae he = By proper preparation of the wheat the W.-D. Wheat Washer and 
, Drier achieves results that any able judge will feel perfectly free to 
commend. * This machine has conclusively demonstrated its capability 














POSITION SOUGHT AS MILL MANAGER The dependable accuracy of our 
or sales-manager, or branch manager in % y in the matter of raising the milli i i 
Iowa for Kansas or Nebraska mill; broad wheat, flour and baking tests is ‘ 1 polit g lling values of grain by a margin of 
experience; large bag cone ee attested by the many large mills everal points. 
successful and can do business; references. 

—. a care Northwestern Miller, which use us to check their own Any mill owner who aspires to the widening of his trade horizon 
: laboratory work. should not hesitate to adopt the sales-making facilities offered in the 

FLOUR SALESMAN, WHO HAS BEEN W.-D. Wheat Washer and Drier. 
steadily employed for past 12 years selling ; ; a Z 
the large trade in Pennsylvania, is open There is no guessing about an Send today for Descriptive Bulletin No. 93. 

ESTABROOK report,—it tells 


for position with aggressive mill seeking 


py Ae ln ag pring he ore ee you what the wheat or flour is 
; THE WOLF COMPANY Chambersburg, Pa. 


ences furnished. 
western Miller, Minneapolis. and shows with exactitude its 
Mill Building Headquarters 


baking worth. 





EXCEPTIONAL QUALIFICATIONS — EX- 
perienced as travelling flour salesman, 
branch manager, and general sales- 


manager, also in grain; desires position 

with mill as sales-manager; large ac- You can’t mill withou 
quaintance in trade throughout United h t 
States; references very best. Address 219, laboratory service. 


care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY YOUNG, ENERGETIC MAN AS HEAD 
miller in mill from 100 to 600 bbis, or 
second in larger; 10 years’ experience in 
spring and winter wheat, durum, rye and 
corn mills; A-1 references; guarantee e 

‘ highest results; am a graduate of a Ger- 
; man milling school; can do laboratory 


work. Address 295, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. Sta roo 
AS HEAD MILLER OR SECOND IN MILL 
up to’ 2,000 bbis; hard and soft wheat; 
17 years’ experience; will a ora ory 


35 years old, 

consider second place in large mill; can 
do all kinds of repair work; experienced A. W. Estabrook 
in bean ype | work and with drafting in- 
struments; five years’ experience with soft +) 

wheat in one of best mills in the West; Kansas City, Mo. 
will go anywhere; first-class references 
as to ability and character. Address 287, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 























